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THE MOTOR BUS AS A COMMON CARRIER 


AN ANALYSIS OF BUS OPERATION IN EIGHT STATES 


Reported by HENRY R. TRUMBOWER, Economist, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


more interesting or significant phase than the re- 

cent remarkable increase in the number of motor 
busses operating as common carriers. Highway en- 
gineers, with one eye constantly on the motor vehicle 
registration statistics, have learned by hard experience 
to make ample provision in their plans for increases in 
highway utilization which are nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. They have learned also the wisdom of a 
most respectful consideration of the demands of the 
motor truck; but this latest comer among the users of 
their highways will bear very particular watching. 

Less than 10 years ago these public passenger ve- 
hicles of the highways were practically unheard of. 
To-day, in the eight States which provide the statistics 
for this article, they operate regularly over a mileage of 
the public highways equal to 79 per cent of the railroad 
So in the same States. 

In the beginning they were mainly converted passen- 
ger cars and trucks, comfortless and  uninviting. 
To-day, although the statistics of the eight States show 
that substantially a third of the total number in opera- 
tion are five and seven-passenger touring cars, there is 
a large and constantly increasing number of commo- 
dious, comfortable, specially-designed vehicles which 
operate over the improved State roads with all the 
regularity and punctuality of the railroads. 

The best of these vehicles have separate upholstered 
chairs for each passenger. There is no crowding. 
They run auiatiie and swiftly on pneumatic tires. 
They are electrically lighted, glass inclosed, and heated. 
Riding in them in the most inclement weather is as 
comfortable as in a Pullman car. 

Is this a passing fad, or is it but the beginning of a 
vreat transportation service of the future? To what 
extent will the busses replace privately-owned passenger 
automobiles! What are the practical limits of size 
and capacity’ How numerous will they become? 
llow will they affect the railroads? What are the 
demands they will make upon highway design and 
‘ocation? To these questions there seem at present 

be no certain answers, except the first. The warmth 

the public reception accorded the new types of 
isses seems to leave no doubt that they will continue 
i!) Operation and increase in numbers. 
in a search for the trends which will indicate the 
‘bable future development as a basis for future 
uchway design we have analyzed the data obtainable 
irom the files and records of the public service com- 
inissions of eight States, namely: Arizona, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Maryland, New Hampshire, Oregon, Wash- 
incton, and West Virginia.'’ As it was the purpose of 
tie investigation to evaluate with respect to their use 


[ THE expanding use of the highways there is no 


| ’ 


by the common carrier vehicles only the rural highways, 
the data analyzed relate wholly to the service offered 
a: te d ita were obtained directly from the records of the public service commis- 
- n the States of Connecticut, Maryland, and New Hampshire. For the other 
“tes the material analyzed was obtained from operating summaries published in 
then eraphed form by the American Electric Railway Association, compiled 


r by the State utilities commission. 
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between cities or between the cities and their suburbs. 
Data relating to strictly city operations have been 
excluded. 


THE NUMBER AND LENGTH OF MOTOR BUS ROUTES 


In the eight States there are 705 separate routes 
over which motor busses operate in suburban or inter- 
urban service. These routes have a total length of 
18,196 miles and an average length per route of 25.8 
miles. But though this was the average length of all 
lines in the eight States, the average length was found 
to vary considerably as between States. This is shown 
by Table 1, from which it will be seen that the varia- 
tion runs from an average length of 9.7 miles in New 
Hampshire to 60.5 miles in Arizona. This table ap- 
parently shows also that the length of routes is likely 
to be relatively short in such States as Connecticut, 
Maryland, and New Hampshire where the population 
is dense and the distance between population centers 
small; and long in States like Oregon and Arizona 
where the population is sparse or the distances between 
centers great. 


TABLE 1 Viumbe and lenath of motor bus routes in the eight 
Niatles 

Number Total Average 

Stat of routes length length 

of routes of route 

Miles Viles 
Connecticut 53 924 17.4 
New Hampshir 32 311 9.7 
West Virgini 61 OST 16. 2 
Kentucky 189 3, 876 20.5 
Arizona 39 2, 358 60. 5 
Oregor Sl 3, 739 46. 1 
Wash t 171 4, 379 25.6 
Maryland 79 1, 622 20. 6 
rotal 705 18, 196 25. 8 
he total number of routes in the State is 189. Mileage data are available for 


only 171 


Considering all routes in the eight States, however, it is 
evident from Table 2 that the short routes exceed all 
others. Routes 19 miles long or less constitute 51.6 
per cent of the total number, and those less than 30 
miles in length are almost three-quarters of the total. 
On the other hand, the routes 50 miles in length and 
over form only 11.9 per cent of the total number. It 
is obvious, so far as those States are concerned at least, 
that motor-bus operations are characterized largely by 
short-distance movements. 

USE 


OF STATE HIGHWAYS AS BUS ROUTES 


¢xcluding from the total mileage of the bus routes in 
the eight States 102 miles served by more than one 
route, the total mileage of highways used by the busses 
in these States is 18,094 miles, which constitute approxi- 
mately 7 per cent of the total of 257,160 miles of high- 
ways in the same States, and 68 per cent of the mileage 
of the State highway systems, which, as shown by 
Table 3, is 26,610 miles. 


(213) 
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TABLE 2.—Classification of motor-bus routes according to length 


Number of routes 


— i * = 
Length of route Bis is by S ies 

(miles) S | se ra ts ™ _ be 5 2 

2 SS = s é S Ss > _ & 

a|/e@ 9@@ &© SS 8 @ §\8B 

=) oe — > _ = ma wo So a 

Oo Z. S ie.) < =) S a - A 
Se ikon mae 17 21 23 34 6 ll 28 21 161 22. 8 
A 10 9 18 64 11 18 44 29; 203 288 
ee Be howe 12 53 14 30 12 143 20.3 
iG watetendusas 6 | l 4 20 8 28 8 75 10. 6 
a EEE 1 3 y 2 4 19 2 40 5.6 
se 3 1 7 10 2 23 23 
SS ee | 2 3 4 5 3 18 2.6 
. es 1 3 3 4 1 2 14 2.0 
i. as Siaced 2 2 3 7 1.0 
ea l 3 l 5 0.7 
EE See - 5 9 2 |. 16 2.3 
ecseavas 53 32 61 189 39 81 171 79 | 7 100. 0 


For the most part, the busses are operated only on 
the main highways joining centers of population, where 
sufficient traffic can be obtained. The feeder or 
secondary roads do not, in general, lend themselves to 
this type of common-carrier business. It will be seen, 
however, that a large percentage of the State highway 
systems, which include the more important roads, is 
already covered by motor-bus routes. In four of the 
eight States, i. e., Arizona, Maryland, Oregon, and 
Washington, more than half the State highway system 
mileage is so utilized. In Arizona and Washington, 
indeed, the motor busses operate over a mileage 
equivalent to that of the entire State system and a 
good many miles besides. 


TaBLE 3.—Relation of motor-bus routes to highway mileage 





Ratio of ham fl 
bus mile- . yo? 
Motor- ae State ige to 
State bus , Rural | & to highway mileage 
} lighways| rural . 
routes highway | System of State 
eniieane highway 
7 system 
Miles Per cent Miles Per cent 
Connecticut... ....--.- 12, 152 6.8 1, 821 45 
New Hampshire - -. 13, 841 3 1, 367 23 
West Virginia 35, 173 2.8 3, 594 7 
Kentucky..-- pias 68, 704 5. 6 8, 000 4s 
Ayisoma.......... 21, 227 11.1 1, 984 119 
Oregon__. 45, 475 8.2 4, 464 M4 
Washington 45, 816 9.6 3, 133 140 
|” 14, 772 11.0 2, 247 72 
SR rane cake dintdas 18,094 257,160 7.0 26, 610 68 


1 This is the net mileage of highways used by motor busses; lines having a total 
length of 102 miles use highways used by other lines. 


Information with regard to the character of the roads 
used by the busses is available in the records of only 
two of the States, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
In Connecticut 201 miles or 24.4 per cent of the total 


of 822 miles used are surfaced with concrete; 476 miles 
or 58 per cent with waterbound macadam; and 145 
In New Hampshire 


miles or 17.6 per cent with gravel. 
the type of improvement is generally lower. Of what 
pecs & be called high-type surfaces, including concrete, 
asphalt, and bituminous macadam, there are only 66 
miles, which is less than 22 per cent of the 309 miles 
classified by type, and only 12 miles or 4 per cent are 
waterbound macadam; whereas 190 miles or 62 per 


cent are surfaced with gravel and 41 miles or 13 per 
cent are unsurfaced earth 
roads, —— 

are known to 


roads. The Maryland 
they are not classified in the records, 
e of generally high type. As will appear 





later in detail, the average rates of fare in these three 
States are, for Connecticut, 4.6 cents per mile; for 
New Hampshire, 6.5 cents; and for Maryland, 4.5 cents 
per mile. Tosome degree, in all probability, the higher 
rate charged in New Hampshire may be due to the 
lower type of road improvement; but such a conclusion 
can not properly be drawn from the data available 
because of the differences which exist in the three 
States with respect to the length of routes and other 
factors. 


COMPETITION OF BUSSES WITH RAILROADS 


In the eight States in which 18,094 miles of highway 
are used for the regular operation of common carrier 
busses, there are only 22,994 miles of railroad. It is 
apparent, therefore, that, in point of territory served, 
the bus development is shvceiee almost as extensive as 
that of the railroads. Two States, in fact—-Maryland 
and Oregon—have a mileage of bus routes which ex- 
ceeds their rail mileage, as shown in Table 4. At the 
other extreme are the States of West Virginia and 
New Hampshire, in which the mileage of motor-bus 
routes is only about one-fourth of the railroad mileage; 
but, the mileage in these States being relatively small, 
the average ratio for the eight States is reduced only 
to 79 per cent. 





TABLE 4.- Motor-h i outes and railroad mile ade 
Ratio 
motor 
Mot bus 
2 Railroad bus route 
: mileage route ileag 
leage to 
1ilroac 
ileage 
Viles } 
Connecticut $22 s 
New Hampshi: 311 
West Virginia GST 
Kentucky 3, STE is 
Arizona 2, 358 " 
Oregon 3, 739 
Washington 4,379 ‘ 
Maryland 1,622 l 
Total 22, 004 8, 094 
This is the net mileage of highways used by motor busses; lines having a tota 
length of 102 miles use highways used by other lines. 


In view of the rapidly growing mileage of the bus 
routes considerable opposition has been made by 
steam-railroad operators on the ground that such 
operations come into direct competition with pas- 
senger railroad trains. It is therefore a matter of 
interest to see what part of the operation actually 
furnishes a service which competes with that of the 
railroads. For this purpose, in the States for which 
the data are available, the various bus routes have 
been divided into three classes according to the degree 
to which they enter into competition with the rail- 
roads. 

Class I includes the routes which parallel the rail- 
roads and may therefore be said to come into direct 
competition with them. Class II ineludes routes 
which indirectly compete with railroads to the extent 
that their terminals are also connected in some manner 
by railroad, though to travel between the bus terminals 
by railroad would necessitate change of trains at one or 
more junctions and a roundabout journey. Fina'ly, 
Class III includes the routes which, serving territory 
not served at all by railroad, are wholly noncompetitive. 
The mileage of the routes in each State which fall 
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TABLE 5.—The competition of motor-bus routes with railroads 


Class I routes—Directly 


Class II routes—Indirectly 


Class III routes—Nomcom- 











competitive competitive petitive Total 
State - 
Routes Length Routes Length Routes Length Routes Length 

Num- Per Per Num- Per Per Num- Per Per Num- Per Per 

ber cent Miles cent ber cent Miles cent ber cent Miles cent ber cent Miles cent 
Connecticut-- -- 23 43 463 50 17 32 311 34 13 25 150 16 53 100 924 100 
New Hampshire : 7 22 60 19 6 19 91 30 19 59 160 51 32 100 311 100 
West Virginia “ 23 38 282 29 30 44 591 60 8 13 114 11 61 100 987 100 
Kentucky - - . 70 37 1, 588 41 40 21 1, 074 28 79 42 1, 214 31 189 100 3, 876 100 
Arizona_-_. : ? 10 26 728 31 14 36 1, 061 45 15 38 569 24 39 100 2, 358 100 
Oregon _ - .- 31 38 1, 916 51 11 14 355 10 39 4s 1, 468 39 $1 100 3, 739 100 
Washington 67 39 1, 730 40 40) 23 1, 123 25 64 te) 1, 526 35 171 100 4, 379 100 
Patel ..<<ccccee . - — 231 37 6, 767 41 158 2 4, 606 28 237 38 5, 201 31 626 100 16, 574 100 


within each of these classes is shown in Table 5, to- 
gether with the percentage of the total in each class. 

Considering all routes in seven of the States it will 
be noted that only slightly more than one-third of the 
number of routes and 41 per cent of the mileage come 
into direct competition with the railroads by parallel- 
ing rail lines. The routes which directly or indirectly 
compete with railroads are 62 per cent of the total 
number and their mileage is 69 per cent of the total 
mileage. Thirty-eight per cent of the number of 
routes and 31 per cent of the mileage extend between 
points one or both of which are not on any line of rail- 
road and are therefore wholly noncompetitive. These 
5,201 miles of noncompetitive bus lines constitute an 
addition to the common-carrier service provided by the 
railroads equal in mileage to approximately one-fourth 
of the total railroad mileage in the seven States. 

As to the routes which are wholly noncompetitive 
with the railroads there can be no question, from the 
point of view of the public, of the propriety of their 
operation. Their use and the returns from the use will 
determine in each case whether the operation is feasible 
from the point of view of the operator. As to the routes 
if Class IL which indirectly compete with the railroads 
by connecting terminals that are also connected by 
railroads there may be some ground for question as to 
the expediency of the operation; but with respect to the 
routes actually operated it is fair to — that this 
juestion has been investigated and decided on its 
merits favorably to the bus operators by the public 
ervice commission in each case. It is worthy of note 
that these two classes of routes which either compete 
not at all or only indirectly with the railroads a 
3 per cent of the total number of routes in the eight 
States, and that their combined mileage is 59 per cent 

{ the total mileage. 
In Kentucky there are still 15 counties which do not 
ave any railroad lines. These particular counties 
are served by 19 motor-bus routes over which 31 busses 
are operated. 


‘HE NEW HAMPSHIRE ABANDONMENTS OF BOSTON & MAINE NOT 
CAUSED BY BUS COMPETITION 


ven where the bus line directly parallels a railroad 

does not follow from that fact alone that the bus 
service is not a desirable public convenience. With 
respect to such bus lines actually in operation there is, 
indeed, weighty evidence that the service is really 
desirable in the facts that the operations have been 
permitted by the public service commissions and that 
they are able to continue in competition with the rail- 


roads, 


Considerable interest has been shown in the an- 
nounced policy of the Boston & Maine Railroad Co. to 
abandon 1,000 miles of its track. It has been inferred 
that competition by motor vehicles and motor busses 
may be partly to blame for the reduced traffic which 
appears to necessitate the elimination of certain of the 
raillines. As a matter of fact, it appears that as far as 
bus lines are concerned the competition with this 
railroad is very limited. 

Ninety-six miles of the trackage which the railroad 
desired to abandon is in the State of New Hampshire, 
one of the eight States under consideration in this 
article. A special effort has been made, therefore, 
to ascertain to what extent the abandonment of these 
96 miles may have become desirable as a result of 
motor-bus competition. It is found that none of the 
mileage proposed for abandonment has to meet any 
motor-bus competition, either direct or indirect. It 
can not be claimed, therefore, that motor busses have 
taken away any of the passenger traffic which these 
lines formerly enjoyed. 

As a matter of fact, only a very small portion of the 
total railroad mileage in New Hampshire has any 
motor-bus competition. The total railroad mileage 
in the State is 1,239 miles; the motor-bus routes 
which run parallel amount to only 60 miles, or 4.9 per 
cent. If the routes of Class II are also included as 
being to a certain extent competitive, we find that 
there are still only 151 miles of competing bus routes, 
which is only 12.2 per cent of the total railroad mileage. 

RELATIVE SERVICE OFT{COMPETING JBUS AND RAIL LINES 


As almost invariably the rates charged by the bus 
operators are higher than the rates of competing rail- 
roads, the fact that the bus lines are able to continue 
in business must be due to some superiority of the 
service rendered. 

With respect to the routes of Class II, this superiority 
is manifest in more direct routes, lower total charges 
for service between the terminals, and more frequert 
service than the railroads are able to offer. Thus the 
total mileage of the Class II bus lines in Connecticut 
is 297 miles. The sum of the distances one would 
have to travel by railroad in going from one terminal 
to the other of these bus routes would be 610 miles, or 
a little over twice the length of the bus routes. The 
total of the motor-bus fares for the travel of 297 miles 
would be $14.20, and the railroad fares for the journeys 
between the same terminal points would total $21.96, 
which is 54 per cent greater. 

In many cases the Connecticut Class II bus lines 
materially shorten the distance between two points 
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which are connected by railroad only in a very round- 
about way. The most extreme case found is that of 
the bus route between Torrington and Bantam, over 
which the distance is 10 miles and the fare 60 cents. 
Travel between these two points by railroad involves a 
total distance of 73 miles, with two train changes, at a 
cost of $2.63. Another example from Connecticut is 
the trip from Canton to Collinsville, which is only 
2 miles by motor bus and 12 miles by railroad. From 
Colchester to New London is 20 miles by motor bus, 
with a fare of $1; the train between the same two 
points makes a trip of 66 miles with three changes for 
a fare of $2.38. 

Where the bus routes parallel the rail lines it will 
generally be found that the ability of the bus operators 
to meet the railroad competitton is due to the greater 
frequency of service. Where the time required for 
the trip and the fares can be compared, the advantages 
lie wholly with the railroads. Considering all Class I 
bus routes in Connecticut, the total time consumed in 
going from terminal to terminal of all the routes 
amounts to 21 hours and 55 minutes. To make the 
same trips by railroad passenger trains takes only 18 
hours and 40 minutes. The time of the motor-bus 
journeys exceeds that of the trains by 18 per cent. 
The total railroad fares would be $17 and the motor- 
bus fares $20.35, or 20 per cent more. The ability 
of the motor bus to get business under such conditions 
must be due, therefore, to the more frequent operation 
and to the more complete service they render by pick- 
ing up and discharging passengers in the central busi- 
ness districts of the cities through which they pass. 

As to the greater frequency of the motor-bus service 
there is direct evidence in the Connecticut data, which 
shows that the busses of Class I make 314 trips every 
day between points served by the railroads with only 
190 trips. Each motor-bus route averages 13.7 trips 
per day; whereas the parallel steam roads average 
only 8.7 daily trips. According to this, the bus service 
is 50 per cent more frequent. 

In granting permits to operators of motor busses the 

ublic service commissions of the several States are 
inclined to give protection to railroad service where it 
appears that public necessity does not require the 
additional service and that the proposed motor-bus 
service would cut into the much-needed revenues of 
the rail carrier. Where the railroad service is reason- 
ably frequent and where there is not enough traffic to 
support more than one mode of transportation, the 
commissions are generally inclined to oppose the 
inauguration of the new service. It is the general 
practice not to allow competition between common 
carriers; this holds true also where a second motor-bus 
operator proposes to give service over a route already 
served by a bus line and where it appears that there is 


not enough traffic in sight to support the additional 
service. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS ILLUSTRATED 

The attitude of the public service commissions is 
illustrated by the findings of the Connecticut commis- 
sion in the matter of an application to establish a 
motor-bus line between the cities of Hartford and 


Meriden. The distance between the two cities is 18 
miles. The New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 


road Co., operates 19 trains each way on week days 


between the two points. The railroad fare is 65 cents 
and the running time 30 minutes. 

It was proposed to operate busses on the highway 
connecting the two cities, giving hourly service at the 
same fare charged by the railroad, though the running 
time was to be 50 minutes. The evidence presented 
at the time of the hearing disclosed that the railroad 
carried approximately 300 single-trip passengers dail) 
and 200 commuters. The commuter’s fare is about 20 
cents. It was pointed out by the commission that the 
motor-bus line could not take care of this commuter 
traffic, nor could it meet this low rate of fare. The 
result of the motor-bus operation would be to take 
away from the railroad a considerable number of the 
other passengers and thereby deprive the company of 
a portion of the revenues produced by the regular fare. 

It was feared by the commission that such cireum- 
stances would react to the detriment of the commuters 
favored by the low rates by forcing an increase in their 
fare and probably leading to a reduction of service. 
According to the testimony as to public convenience 
and necessity, it Was shown that the only persons urging 
the establishment of the bus service were those individ- 
uals residing along the trunk highway connecting 
Hartford and Meriden, and not enough prospective 
traffic was in sight from those sections without the 
through traflic to warrant the operation. The appli- 
cation was therefore dismissed and the certificate 
denied. 

An anlaysis of the location of the motor-bus routes in 
Connecticut shows that there are no bus routes run 
ning parallel to steam rail lines over which frequent and 
well-spaced train service is afforded and where the bus 
service would cater largely to passenger traffic moy ing 
between large centers of population. There are, for 
instance, no bus lines operating on the Boston Post Road 
from the New York line to New Haven, except the line 
operated by the street railway company between New 
Haven and Bridgeport. There is none between New 
Haven and Hartford, or between Hartford and Water- 
bury. In each case it appears that there is frequent 
and ample steam rail service. 

Now and then the commission faces a situation which 
involves two or more applications on the part of pros- 
pective bus operators desiring to give service over a 
route which the commission is ready to approve. It has 
then to decide which one of the candidates for a certifi 
cate should be favored. In deciding such eases the 
commission bears in mind the financial responsibilitie- 
of the respective applicants, their past records and per 
formance, the general character of equipment and ser\ 
ice proposed, and the expressed preference of the peop|: 
of the communities to be served. 


MOTOR-BUS FARES 


In only three of the eight States was it possible to o! 
tain information relative to motor-bus fares. In Co 
necticut and Maryland the average rates are appro» 
mately 4.5 cents per mile; in New Hampshire, 6.5 cen 
per mile. As the railroad fare is 3.6 cents per mile, it 
clear that people do not ride in motor busses to esca} 
payment of unreasonably high railroad fares; for | 
only are the regular railroad rates considerably less t! 
the average bus fare, but the former offer to regu!«! 
riders commutation rates which make the dispar!(s 
between the average rail rates and bus rates even 
greater. 
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The fares charged by all New Hampshire bus lines 
and by pe no eg lines in Connecticut and Mary- 
land are classified in Table 6. The lowest fare charged 
by any line in the three States is the rate of 2 cents per 
mile charged by one line 9.8 miles in length in Mary- 
land. The highest rate is the charge of 18.8 cents per 
mile on an 8-mile route in New Hampshire. The fares 
in this State are generally higher than in the other two 
States and, as shown by Table 6, there are 14 of the 
routes in the State, or 44 per cent of the total number, 
that charge higher rates ps any charged in either of 
the other States. The 15-cent rate is charged on a 
3-mile route from Sunapee to Sunapee Station, where 
45 cents is charged on a 10-passenger bus. 


TABLE 6.—Fares charged by interurban and suburban bus lines in 


Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maryland 


Rate of fare per Mile | (on netic wt routes New Hampshire Maryland routes 


(cents) routes 
Number | Per cent Number Percent Number Per cent 
Zto3 2 4.2 l 3. 1 ] 3. | 
sto4 7 14.9 4 12. 5 f 18.5 
4to 5 21 44.7 34 0.4 ll 44.4 
Sto 6 ll 23. 7 21.9 13 40. 6 
fto7 $ 6.4 2 6.3 l 3. 1 
7to8 ; 6.4 1 3. 1 
sto¥ | 3.1 
Yto 10 4 2.5 
l0to ll 2 6.3 
12 to 13 5 15.6 
15 to 16 ] 3.1 
Isto 19 l 3. 1 
Potal ii 100. 0 32 100. 0 2 100. 0 


The lowest rate charged in Connecticut is 2.4 cents 
per mile, the highest 7.7 cents. The lowest in New 
Hlampshire is 2.5 cents and the highest the 18.8-cent 
rate referred to above. The lowest in Maryland is 
the 2-cent rate already mentioned, and the highest rate 
charged in this State is 6 cents a mile. In Connecticut 
only 7 out of the 47 routes for which the fare informa- 
tion is available, or 15 per cent, charge fares equal to or 
less than the standard railroad rate of 3.6 cents per 
inile. In Maryland 4 of the 32 routes, or 13 per cent, 
have similarly favorable rates, and approximately the 
same relative situation exists in New Sensguhies 

Although it is evident from the above that the bus 
lines are not able to meet the railroad rates, a com- 
parison of the rates charged on routes in direct competi- 
tion with railroads with those charged by the routes 
which do not have such direct competition indicates 
neach of the States that the railroad competition does 
operate to keep the bus fares at a lower level. In 
Connecticut, for example, the average rate of fare 
charged by the bus lines which operate on routes that 
parallel steam railroads is 4.3 cents a mile; on the lines 
not directly in competition with railroads it is 4.9 
cents. In New Hampshire the Class I lines charge an 
verage fare of 4.4 cents a mile, those in Class II charge 
i average of 5.5 cents, and the Class III lines, which 
uve no rail competition either direct or indirect, 

arge an average fare of 7.9 cents. It is evident that 
the actual or potential competition of railroad lines 
‘ends to keep the bus fares at a lower level than where 
such competition is not present. 


LICENSE FEES AND TAXES VARIABLE 


he licenses, special permit fees, and gasoline taxes 
‘evied on motor-bus operations vary considerably in 
the States under consideration. 


In order to make a 
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comparison, the following specifications have been 
taken as a basis for the computation of fees: 20-passen- 
ger bus, pneumatic tires, 9,000 pounds weight, 30 horse- 
power, price $8,000, 50,000 miles travel annually, 
$12,000 gross annual receipts, and 7,142 gallons annual 
gasoline consumption. Such a vehicle would pay in 
each of the States the fees and taxes shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.— Motor-bus license fees and taxes 








ainda’ Personal- 
ce roe, Gasoline Trt property 
ate — “oo Total tos th 

ae addition 
Connecticut $71.42 $153.92 | Yes. 
New Hampshire 142. 84 418.84 Yes. 
West Virginia 249. 97 916.64 Yes. 
Kentucky. 214. 26 484.26 Yes. 

Arizona 214. 26 239.26 No data. 
Oregon 214. 26 391.26 No. 
Washington 142. 84 392.84 Yes 
Maryland 142. 84 1,571.41 | Yes 

Average - 396. 96 174.09 571.05 


As in six of the seven States for which information is 
available personal-property taxes are levied upon the 
busses in addition to the license and gasoline taxes shown 
in Table 7, these taxes must be considered, in these six 
States at least, as wholly of the nature of special taxes 
for the use of the road and comparable directly with 
the railroad expenditures for maintenance of way. 
As will be observed, the lowest taxes are levied in 
Connecticut, the highest in Maryland, and the total 
tax in Maryland for the assumed vehicle is more than 
ten times the Connecticut tax. The average tax, 
$571.05 for the eight States, is 4.75 per cent of the 
assumed gross annual receipts of $12,000. 

Under the Maryland law motor-bus operators are 
required to file reports covering their financial opera- 
tions for the year. Although much of the data con- 
tained in these reports are not, in most cases, presented 


in accordance with good accounting me I: the 
items of gross revenues, taxes and licenses, and gasoline 


and oil expenditures are, in all probability, fairly 
reported. * their annual reports for 1924, 13 motor- 
bus operators reported a tax and license expenditure of 
$19,932, the same operators showing gross receipts of 
$344,587. The taxes and license fees of these operators, 
therefore, amounted to 5.8 per cent of the total reve- 
nues. The range was from 3.7 to 8.2 per cent, but 
only four exceeded the average. 

The largest operator, with 50 busses, had a revenue 
of $141,709; the smallest took in but $1,128 with his 
Ford touring car which he used as a passenger and mail 
carrier. Fourteen operators with gross receipts of 
$367,934 expended for gasoline and oil, according to 
their reports, $52,704, or 14.3 per cent of their total 
revenues. The ratio of gas and oil expenditures to 
revenues ranged from 8.6 to 30.5 per cent. The latter 
figure, however, was unusual, and the next below it 
was 20 per cent. It would be a fair generalization 
to say that the gasoline and oil costs were from 10 to 20 
per cent of the passenger receipts. 

THE CAPACITY OF BUSSES IN USE 

Over a third of the common carriers classified in this 
analysis as busses are five and seven passenger touring 
cars. In fact, three of the vehicles so classed in 
Kentucky have accommodations for less than five 
passengers, the smallest being a one-passenger vehicle. 
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The type of vehicle generally termed a ‘‘bus’’ is first 
encountered in the 8 to 14 passenger group. The 
vehicles of this type, carrying eight passengers and more 
number, in the seven States for which the information 
is obtainable, 923 and comprise 64.6 per cent of the 
total number of common carriers in these States. 
The large busses of 25 passengers capacity and over 
constitute only 5.1 per cent of the total number. 

A summary of the capacity of the busses in opera- 
tion is presented in Table 8, from which it will be seen 
that the 1 to 7 passenger group comprises 35.4 per 
cent of the total number; the 8 to 14 passenger group 
25.3 per cent; the 15 to 24 passenger group 34.2 per 
cent; and the 25 passenger class 5.1 per cent as stated 
above. 


TABLE 8.—Classification of interurban and suburban motor busses 
according to capacity 


Number of busses of various capacities 


State lto7 | 8 eile siiie iatate 
07 8tol4 15 to 24 25 pas- 
passen- | passen passen- gers Total 
gers gers gers and over 
Connecticut-____- 40 30 77 21 168 
New Hampshire_.-__.---- 12 18 - Uae 44 
West Virginia___- 91 14 43 l 149 
Kentucky--..._--- ae 148 70 51 l 27 

(=== 62 10 17 3 92 
Oregon !_____ Salads Pree, eee <s ‘ ated Sic blne tees 
In cdcctcoccwstescns 147 173 191 35 546 
Maryland................. a 7 47 96 11 161 
2) Ie 7 ‘A 507 362 489 72 1, 430 


1 Capacity data lacking. 


The 168 busses operating on interurban routes in 
Connecticut have an average capacity of 16.3 passen- 
gers. In this State there is apparently no marked 
tendency to confine certain types of vehicles to the 
short or long routes. The 20-passenger bus is found 
on both the short and long routes. The seven-passen- 
ger car is also found on the various routes up to 30 
miles in length. It is evident in this State that the 
capacity of the bus is adjusted to the demands of 
traffic regardless of the length of the route. 

In New Hampshire the average seating capacity of 
the busses is 12.8 passengers; and the most popular 
sizes are the 5, 14, and 20-passenger vehicles of which 
there are, respectively, 9, 8, and 7 vehicles each among 
the total of 44 busses operating in the State. 

In West Virginia the average capacity is only 9.9 
a and the predominant sizes among the 149 


usses in operation are the 5, 7, and 16-passenger 
99 


types, of which there are, respectively, 69, and 22 
busses. Over 61 per cent of the busses in this State 
are five and seven passenger touring cars. 

Kentucky which, next to Washington, has the 
largest number of busses in operation, has, next to 
Arizona, the smallest average seating capacity per 
bus. The average is 9.7 passengers. Over half the 
so-called busses are of seven-passenger capacity or 
less, and a third are of small capacity, ranging from 
8 to 15 passengers each. The larger busses, seating 
from 16 to 26 passengers, comprise only 12 per cent 
of the total number. 

Arizona, in which the average capacity of the busses 
is only 9.6 passengers, has a larger percentage of the 
touring-car busses than any other State analyzed. 


Only 32.3 per cent of the vehicles in this State are of 
the strictly bus type. 


CLASS Ill ROUTES IN OREGON HAVE SMALL CAPACITY 


Although a complete classification of the busses in 
Oregon according to capacity is not possible, the data 
show that the average seating capacity of the 310 busses 
in operation is 12.9 passengers. It follows, therefore, 
that a large number of the busses in operation must be 
of the larger sizes. In this State the records show that 
the busses operating on Class I routes, which parallel 
rail lines, have an average seating capacity of 16 pas- 
sengers; those operating on the Class I] routes, in- 
directly in competition with railroads, have an average 
seating capacity of 11.5 passengers; and those operating 
on Class III routes, which do not compete at all with 
the railroads, seat an average of only 8.1 passengers 
It is apparent that the carriers in this State operating 
on routes leading off from the railroads are of relatively 
small capacity. Although the Class III routes con- 
stitute 48.2 per cent of all routes, the capacity of the 
busses operating on these routes is only 20 per cent of 
the total bus capacity on all routes in the State. 

There are 546 busses in operation in Washington, 
more than in any of the other States, and these busses 
have a total seating capacity of 7,771 passengers, 
equivalent to that of 111 railroad passenger coaches 
with seats for 70 passengers ee 3 The average 
capacity of the Washington busses is 14.2 passengers. 
Although the seven-passenger touring car, of which 
there are 116, is used more than any other size, 53 per 
cent of the vehicles fall within the capacity group of 
10 to 19 passengers. [ighty-two per cent have a 
passenger capacity of less than 20. 

A comparison of the Maryland records for 1924 and 
1925 shows that, although the number of busses in 
operation increased from 106 to 161, the relative 
number of vehicles of the several capacity classes did 
not change materially. The classification in Table 9 
shows that the 8 to 14 passenger group increased both 
in number and percentage more than any other group. 
The only other group to increase in percentage was the 
21 to 28 passenger group; both the 5 to 7 and the 15 to 
20 passenger vehicles felling off in percentage although 
they increased in numbers. The increase in the num- 
ber of large-capacity busses, those of 20 passengers 
and over, is partially accounted for by the inaugura- 
tion of bus service between Baltimore and Washington 
and between several other large cities 


TaBLE 9.—The capacity of Maryland busses in 1924 and 1925 





. L Busses operating Busses operating 
Capac - - - 
Apacity in 1924 in 1925 
Number Percent Number | Per ce 
5-7 passengers... -_- Deidre _ 5 4.7 7 ‘ 
8-14 passengers - _ _ _- 26 24.5 47 29 
15-20 passengers - . ._ 53 50.0 70 4 
21-28 passengers 22 20.8 37 2 
Total 106 100. 0 161 104 


INTERSTATE BUS OPERATION 


Of the 53 interurban motor-bus routes authorized b 
the Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut, 
routes, or 19 per cent, are interstate in character. ‘Two 
routes ciel inde the State of New York, five extend 
into Massachusetts, and three into Rhode Island. !t 
is reported that there are other lines engaged in inter- 
state operation, the operators of which deny the juris- 
diction of the Connecticut commission on the ground 
that they carry passengers in interstate commerce only. 



























In recent decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the cases of Bush v. Public Service Commis- 
sion of Maryland, No. 185, Mar. 2, 1925, and Bush v. 
Kuykendall, No. 345, Mar. 2, 1925, the court held in 
effect that the State public service commissions may 
not prohibit the operation of busses engaged exclu- 
sively in interstate commerce by withholding a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity; although 
the court held that the inhibition in this respect does 
not prevent the States from demanding full compliance 
with all State laws and regulations with respect to the 
use of the road designed to preserve the roads and pro- 
mote the safety of road users. 

Nine of the 61 routes in West Virginia, or nearly 15 
per cent, are interstate routes; 14 of the 189 routes in 
Kentucky, or 7.4 per cent, are similarly classed; 
and 7, or 3.7 per cent, of the 189 routes in Washington 
are also interstate. The exact number of interstate 
routes in the other States is not avialable. There are 
several in Maryland, the most important of which are 
the two operating between Baltimore and Washington 
in the District of Columbia. In Arizona there is one 
route 340 miles long, which extends from Phoenix to 
Riverside, Calif.; and in Oregon the longest route in 
the State is one which extends for 346 miles from Port- 
land south to the Oregon-California line and by its 
connections with California lines provides what 
amounts to an interstate service. 


DAILY TRIPS AND MILEAGE 


The available records of Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire provide information with regard to the number 
of trips made each day by busses operating on routes 
of various lengths and the bus mileage on the various 


hee 7 : ; pon 
routes. This information is tabulated in Tables 10, 
11, and 12. 
laste 10.—Daily trips on bus routes of various length in Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Length of route (miles Number Number 
if) a a oO ™ 
daily Per cent daily I 
trips trips 
7s 11. ¢ 182 64.5 
10 218 32.4 is 7.1 
-15.. 62 9. 2 44 15. 6 
an tr 26 3.9 4 1.4 
25 148 22. 0 
30 72 10.8 
+35 48 3 2 7 
40 16 2.4 
45-50 i 6 
Potal___ wisi dutak datos : 672 100. 0 282 100. 0 


(ABLE 11.—Classification of Connecticut routes according to 
daily bus mileage 


Daily bus mileage Routes 
Number | Per cent 
») 26 
200 23 44 
UU). . - 6 11 
S00—~400 = 7 E “ z 6 ll 
100-500 : fa Be pueeoe a 2 4 
SU0-900 |. an te 7 i y $ 1 ES re 2 4 
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TABLE 12.—Daily bus mileage on routes of various lengths in 
New Hampshire 
Length of route Daily bus mileage 
Vil Miles Per cent 
0-5 582 34 
5-10 318 19 
10-15 536 32 
15-20 76 + 
30-35 64 + 
60-65 120 7 
Total —_ : 1, 696 100 


The largest numbers of daily trips in both States are 
made on routes of 10 miles or less in length. In Con- 
necticut 51 per cent of all routes are less than 20 miles 
long and the trips made over these routes are 57 per 
cent of the total number of daily trips made in the 
State. In New Hampshire, where the routes are even 
shorter than in Connecticut, 64.5 per cent of the total 
number of daily trips are made on routes less than 5 
miles in length. 

In Connecticut the daily bus mileage on 70 per cent 
of the routes is less than 200 miles, and 26 per cent 
have a daily mileage of less than 100. Two routes— 
those between New Haven and Waterbury and Bridge- 
port and Waterbury—by reason of the frequency of the 
service have an extraordinarily large daily mileage. 
On the New Haven-Waterbury route, 24 miles in 
length, there are 34 single trips a day and a daily 
operation of 816 bus-miles. On the Bridgeport- 
Waterbury route, 30 miles long, there are 28 single 
trips daily resulting in a daily operation of 840 bus- 
miles. The published time schedules of the various 
operators in this State show that additional trips are 
made over many of the routes on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. It may safely be said that the bus 
mileage on these days is from 10 to 20 per cent higher 
than on ordinary week days. 


INDIVIDUALS AND PARTNERSHIPS CONTROL MAJORITY OF ROUTES 


The operation of the majority of the routes in most of 
the States is in the hands of individuals or partnerships, 
most of which operate only one or two vehicles. In all 
States, however, corporations have entered the field, 
and, as would be expected, these organizations operate 
a greater number of vehicles. In one of the States, 
Maryland, there is a corporation which operates 50 or 
more busses over a number of routes, but that is ex- 
ceptional. The certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity required by law protects the small operator so long 
as he serves the transportation needs of the public in a 
satisfactory and adequate manner, and tends to pre- 
serve the small-scale operation. 

Sixty-three per cent of the operators in Connecticut 
are individuals who control 61 per cent of the total 
number of routes, but operate only 34 per cent of the 
total number of busses. Contrasted with this, the cor- 
porations in the State, which constitute only 29 per 
cent of the number of operators, control 31 per cent of 
the routes and operate 60 per cent of the busses. Part- 
nerships in this State constitute 8 per cent of the number 
of operators, control 8 per cent of the routes, and oper- 
ate 6 per cent of the busses. 


(Continued on page 232) 
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EFFICIENCY IN CONCRETE ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


A REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS MADE ON GOING PROJECTS BY THE DIVISION OF CONTROL, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Reported by J. L. HARRISON, Highway Engineer 


Part II.- 


N THE first article of this series, special attention 
was given to the causes generating delay at the 
mixer because the mixer is the pacemaker for the 

job. Slow operation of the mixer must be corrected 
at the mixer, but other causes of delay point back into 
the underlying organization, and their correction 
involves a study of the other parts of the organization 
and their relation to each other. A concrete paving 
organization is composed of a number of units which, 
for efficiency, must be synchronized. If the mixer is 
to turn out 1,000 feet of paving every day, the sub- 


grade gang must prepare that amount of subgrade 
every day, the form setters must set 1,000 feet of 


forms, the railroad must deliver the materials for that 
quantity of concrete every day, the batcher plant 
must handle it, the trucks must haul it, the finisher 
must finish it, and the water supply must be adequate 
to mix it and to cure it. There must be a smooth 
consistency of progress in all of these operations—no 
running ahead, no lagging behind. In short, every 
part of the construction machine must be in balance 
with every other part—each maintaining an even, 
steady pace and all gauged to fit the pacemaker, the 
mixer. 

But when the causes of low production are measured 
at the mixer and analyzed as in the first of this series of 
articles, it generally develops that some, at least, of the 
delays, though expressed in such simple terms as truck 
shortage, inadequate water supply, waiting for sub- 
grade, etc., point to basic and often far-reaching lack 
of balance in the organization, the result of failure to 
appreciate that a concrete construction organization 
is really composed of a number of smaller organizations 
each of which, in size and equipment, must be gauged 
by the production it is desired to obtain from the mixer 
organization. This is outstandingly true of the trans- 

ortation, which is not surprising, for the problem of 
Lalnentiee the delivery of materials to the mixer so as 
to maintain full-capacity output is not always a simple 
one, and every new job offers a new transportation 
problem. 

Aside from central mixing plant operation which is 
not touched upon in this series of articles, the three 
recognized systems of material delivery are: 

1. Delivery by batch trucks from the material yard 
to the mixer, each batch being dumped directly into 
the skip. 

2. Delivery by industrial railway from the material 
yard to the mixer, each batch in a separate batch box 
which, at the mixer, is lifted from the cars by a crane 
so that its contents may be deposited either in the skip 
or in an elevated hopper which is a part of the mixer. 

3. Delivery by wagons or trucks to the job where 
the aggregate is deposited in piles along the subgrade 
and moved to the skip in wheelbarrows. 

The use of batch trucks is the method most com- 
monly employed, and the trucks are generally either of 
single-batch or two-batch capacity. , eens trucks are 

sometimes seen but are not in common use. The de- 





THE TRANSPORTATION 


OF MATERIALS 


livery problem to-day is, therefore, largely a_ truck 
problem, involving, in the first instance, a choice be- 
tween single-batch and two-batch trucks. 

The two-batch trucks are generally either of the 
heavy-duty or high-speed type. Those of single-batch 
capacity are almost exclusively of the planetary- 
transmission type and, with the modifications in trans- 
Mission now very generally made in the interest of 
service under excessive load, and a dump body satis- 
factory for this sort of work, they cost the contractor 
about $750 each. Heavy-duty and high-speed trucks, 
equipped to carry two batches, cost from $4,000 to 
$5,000. The heavy-duty, two-batch truck is generally 
rated for service at an average speed of about 12 miles 
an hour; the single-batch truck at an average speed of 
15 miles an hour; and the high-speed truck at an aver- 
age speed of from 18 to 20 miles an hour. These 
speeds may also be expressed as 5 minutes per mile for 
heavy-duty trucks, 4 minutes per mile for single-batch 
trucks, and 3 minutes per mile for high-speed, two- 
batch trucks, the time for a round trip (1 mile out and 
1 mile back) being twice that for 1 mile. Field studies 
show that actual operating speeds agree, in a general 
way, with these rated speeds. Occasionally an effort 
is made to run trucks faster than the speed for which 
they are designed. This increases the lute delivered 
per hour but wears out the trucks, increasing depre- 
ciation as well as lost time awaiting repairs and the cost 
of the repairs. 


ESTIMATING THE NUMBER OF TRUCKS REQUIRED 


The field studies show that in the operation of a 
single-batch truck four minutes are needed to cover 
servicing at a well-equipped material plant and at the 
mixer while for a two-batch truck six minutes are re- 
quired. These servicing operations are: (1) Loading 
sand and coarse aggregate, (2) loading cement, (3) 
turning on the turntable, and (4) discharging at the 
mixer. ‘To the time required for these operations there 
must generally be ‘ied about one minute for unavoid- 
able delays, and the total time as given above includes 
this allowance. 

There result, then, the three following formulas whic! 
may be used in determining the time required per tri 
for each of the standard types of trucks: 

For heavy-duty, two-batch trucks, T'== 10d + 6 
For ordinary single-batch trucks, T=&d +4 2 
For high-speed, two-batch trucks, T=6d+6- .@ 
in which T is the time in minutes required for a roun: 
trip, and d is the distance in miles from the batch: 
plant to the mixer. 

For example, if the haul is 2.6 miles, how many truc\s 
of each of the above types would be necessary in orde! 
to provide a full supply of material for a mixer, opera'- 
ing at 100 per cent efficiency, the working day bei 
10 hours? 

Solution: Batches required, 48 batches per hour for 
10 hours=480 batches. Working day, 10 times 60 
600 minutes. 


= 
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TABLE 1.—Stop-watch record of truck operation under very lax supervision 


Time: August 21, 1925. Numbor of single-baitch trucks: 20. Condition of route: Good except for some soft spots 


Distance loading bins to cement shed: 300 feet. 
Trucks turn through forms 150 feet from mixer. Haul distance plant to mixer: 1.1 miles. 
Time 
required TDeag ae lrurning pea _ : 
ravel " , Delay at rravel : Total time 
ah T Jelay ac Speex . ink : Spee 
Truck No. a ‘I -# pte time ] : le i site of il iin 4 time joe per round 
f ‘ oaded wawinne iumping , J i 
and loaded paving time empty trip 


iggregates 


Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Mi.p.hr Min. Se Min. Sec. | Min. Sec. Mi.p.hr Min. Sec. 
0 3¢ 3 7 21 


= 1 26 1 34 9 30 10. 1 1 30 7 00 13.7 0 
16 = 1 22 1 38 9 00 10.7 1 oO : = 6 30 14.8 21 00 
13 2 21 1 39 9 00 10.7 M 1 30 7 30 12.8 23 00 
20 33 37 8 00 12.0 1 30 7 00 13.7 23 00 
7 4 04 26 7 30 12.8 1 30 6 00 16.0 22 00 
7 4 3 21 » 09 8 30 11 W 1 30 7 30 12.8 24 00 
l 3 04 26 8 30 1 " 1 30 5 30 17.4 23 00 
28 2 19 1 41 ll 30 8.4 “ 30) 25 00 3.8 44 00 
2 52 1 38 7 30 2.8 2 O 1 30 6 30 14.8 22 00 
2 > =a l 8 8 00 2 ( 0 9 30 10.1 25 30 
25 2 35 1 SS 12 30 2 0 1 30 7 30 12.8 28 00 
3 24 1 36 8 OO 2.0 2 0 30) 7 30 12.8 24 00 
1 54 2 > 12.8 1] 0 6 00 16.0 21 30 
23 3 10 1 20 8 00 12. ( 2 0 ) 6 30 14.8 22 30 
‘ 1 27 | 29 g OO 12. ( 0) 7 00 13.7 20 OO 
1 49 1 41 7 30 12.8 30 6 00 16. 0 20 00 
) 2 Ol 1 29 7 30 12.8 0 1 30 9 30 10. 1 22 30 
5 1 40 1 2 9 00 10. 7 0 1 30 7 30 12.8 21 30 
3 1 09 2 21 2 00 4.2 3 30 8 00 12.0 39 30 
2 59 1 31 6 00 16.0 0 oO 1 30 5 00 19. 2 17 00 
20 3 09 2 21 ll 30 8.4 f 1 30 § 00 12.0 33 00 
27 2 16 1 44 & OO 2 Oo Oo 1 30 8 30 11.3 22 00 
11 1 31 2 59 7 30 12.8 ) 1 30 7 00 13.7 27 «(00 
, 0 48 , 42 7 30 12,8 x 1 30 7 00 13.7 26 30 
2 iz 1 33 11 30 8. 4 ) 1 30 29 00 3.3 46 30 
23 2 15 1 45 9 00 0.7 2 ) 1 30 8 00 12.0 25 00 
2. 1 42 1 48 ll 30 { 4 1 30 8 30 11.3 29 00 
2 33 1 27 6 30 4.8 00 1 30 8 00 12.0 23 00 
f 2 if 1 44 7 OO l 1 30 7 30 12.8 23 30 
7 s 3 1 56 1%34 7 00 13.7 4 Of l 0 5 30 17.4 21 30 
2 1 51 2,09 11 00 8,7 Of 1 30 11 30 8.4 29 00 
Average 2 18 1 48 9 06 10. 5 2 12 1 30 8 37 11.1 25 31 
Note.—The slowness of the trucks is in part due to the subgrade but much more to the fact that they are all individually owned. The drivers are responsible for their 
repairs and the lack of a central repair shop for trucks and the general disorganization due to the trucks not t 


e th eing under one management is reflected in the greater time lost 
ind the greater time required for the various operAtions. 


TABLE 2.—Stop-watch record of truck operation under efficient supervision 











Time: July 31, 1925. Number ofsingle-batch trucks:12. Condition of route: Good Distance turntable to mixer: 200 feet. Distance batcher to cement shed: 500 feet. 
Haul distance plant to mixer: 1,1 miles. 
Time Time rie : ' , 
ae required to required to Travel ee Deyo 1a. rime Trave es Tota 
Truck No. De oe it “load sand load,dump, time 1. ie site of a | required to time le eee time per 
plant and and cover loaded ——— paving Pata jumpload empty vee round trip 
gravel cement 7 
Min. sec. Min. sec. Min. sec. Min. sec. Mi. p. hr Min. sec Mf sec Min. sec Min. sec. 
0 00 0 16 0 35 5 00 13. 2 2 30 0 16 0 10 5 Of 
0 1 00 0 16 0 35 5 00 13.2 » 30 0 20 0 09 5 00 
’ 1 OO 0 ill 0 42 6 00 11.0 1 0O 0 30 0 10 5 00 
sb 0 00 0 11 0 41 4 00 16. 5 ; 00 0 15 0 07 4 00 
0 30 0 20 0 53 4 00 16.5 3 00 0 30 0 10 4 00 5. 5 
1 00 0 10 0 47 5 00 13. 2 2 00 0 28 0 06 4 00 5. 5 
1 OO 0 20 0 37 5 30 12.0 2 30 21 0 06 4 30 7 
1 2 00 0 14 0 32 5 00 13. 2 2 00 0 2 0 O08 4 30 % 
D 2 00 0 14 0 5 4 00 16. 5 2 30 0 18 0 08 4 00 5. 5 
1 00 0 16 0 40 4 00 16. 5 2 30 0 1 0 09 5 00 3.2 é 
0 30 0 20 1 00 4 00 16.5 2 00 0 19 0 09 5 30 12.0 13 48 
2 0 30 0 ll 0 55 5 00 13. 2 2 30 0 2 0 07 4 00 16.5 13 39 
0 00 0 2 0 45 5 00 13.2 2 00 0 24 0 11 4 00 16. 5 12 46 
0 00 0 ill 0 45 5 00 13. 2 3 00 ) 32 0 07 4 00 16.5 13 35 
0 30 0 14 0 52 4 30 14.7 2 30 ) 18 0 11 5 30 12.0 14 35 
) 1 00 0 12 0 37 4 00 16.5 3 00 0 2 0 07 5 00 13. 2 14 21 
0 00 0 14 0 42 5 00 13. 2 2 00 0 22 0 09 5 00 13. 2 13 27 
0 00 0 17 0 55 4 30 14.7 4 00 0 2 0 07 4 00 16.5 14 15 
0 00 0 18 0 38 4 30 14.7 1 00 0 28 0 ill 4 00 16.5 ll O& 
1 00 0 14 0 44 4 00 16.5 1 30 0 26 0 09 4 30 14.7 12 33 
1 00 0 13 0 51 3 630 18.8 3 00 0 2 0 ill 4 00 16.5 13 10 
0 00 0 10 0 48 5 30 12.0 0 30 0 2 0 09 5 00 13. 2 12 27 
0 00 0 16 0 42 5 00 13.3 0 30 0 31 0 11 5 00 13. 2 12 10 
1 30 0 16 0 56 4 00 16. 5 1 00 0 17 0 Os 4 30 14.7 2 37 
0 30 0 15 0 48 4 00 16. 5 2 00 0 2 0 ll 4 30 14.7 12 39 
0 30 0 13 0 51 5 30 12.0 0 00 0 24 0 13 5 00 13. 2 12 41 
0 00 0 10 0 53 5 00 13. 2 0 30 0 24 0 08 5 00 13.2 12 05 
1 00 O 14 0 42 » 00 13. 2 1 00 ) 26 0 il 4 00 16.5 12 33 
) 2 00 0 20 0 36 4 00 16. 5 1 00 0 29 0 Of 4 00 16.5 12 34 
2 00 0 16 0 45 t 00 16.5 1 00 0 32 0 ll 5 00 | 13. 2 13 44 
2 00 0 18 0 51 4 00 16. 5 2 00 0 31 0 10 4 00 16.5 13 50 
Average 0 45 0 15 0 45 4 36 14.4 1 55 0 24 0 09 4 32 14.5 13 21 


NOTE. 


On this date a 125 per cent truck supply was used to eliminate delays at the mixer, because of subgrade operations. This oversupply of trucks accounts for 
lelays at the plant and at the site of paving. No unnecessary delays occurred at either plant or site of paving. 


72541—25t——2 





For two-batch heavy-duty 


trucks (formula 1) 
10X2.6=26 
6 
Time per trip 32 minutes. 


600+32=18 trips. 


18X2=36 batches per truck. 


480+ 36=13.3. 

As over 13 trucks are 
needed, 14 would be re- 
quired for full delivery. 
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For ordinary single-batch 
trucks (formula 2) 


8X2.6=20.8 
4 


Time per trip 24.8 minutes. 


600+ 24.8 =24 trips. 


480 +24=20 trucks. 


For two-batch high-speed 
trucks (formula 3) 


6X2.6=15.6 
6 


Time per trip 21.6 minutes. 


600+ 21.6=27 trips. 
27 X2=54 batches pertruck. 
480+54=8.8 trucks. 

As over 8 trucks are 
needed, 9 would be re- 
quired for full delivery. 


Under field conditions heavy-duty trucks sometimes 
are speeded up a little and operated at a rate for which 
the corresponding formula is: 


nein wnat cnniks can ahanran (4) 


This is not to be recommended, but is referred to be- 
cause of the fact that it is a rather common practice 
and because, where it is done, it affects the number of 
trucks needed in order to meet specific haul require- 
ments. With high-speed trucks the reverse is true. 
They are seldom, in practice, operated at a speed 
averaging over 17 or 18 miles an hour, which results 
in the approximate formula: 

T=7d+6 — _— | 


Slow speed generally results from the fact that the 
road between the batcher plant and the mixer is com- 
monly in such condition that higher speeds are out of 
the question. It is a matter of observation that con- 
tractors pay too little attention to the condition of the 
roads over which their trucks are operated. These 
are very often earth roads and heavy hauling naturally 
causes ruts and chuck holes. High speed, even a 
moderate speed, can be safely maintained only when 
the roads are reasonably smooth. To obtain full 
efficiency from the trucks available, therefore, requires 
that the roads be kept in the best possible condition, 
and this in turn requires that the provisions for road 
maintenance be at least as complete as any State or 
municipality would provide in caring for the more 
important roads of this type under its jurisdiction. 


THE COST OF POOR ROADS 


Perhaps the clearest way of presenting the financial 
aspects of this matter is to refer again to the fact that 
on a standard (5-bag) concrete paving operation the 
daily pay roll is likely to be in the msighiber 100d of $200 
and the daily depreciation charge at least half as much. 
Time, therefore, costs the contractor about 50 cents a 
minute. If, then, the condition of the roads is allowed 
to become so bad that full efficiency can not be had 
from the trucks, and no extra trucks are available to 
make up this deficiency, there is, in addition to the 
direct increase in the cost of hauling, the indirect 
cost which results from slowing down the job as a 
whole—often the more important loss of the two. 

Take, as an illustration, a job where the regular rate 
of output is 40 batches per hour. If 20 single-batch 
trucks are available and should, with full efficiency, 
deliver 40 batches an hour, but because of road condi- 
tions can only deliver 32 batches an hour, it is apparent 
that the cost of hauling has been increased 25 per cent. 
But, in addition to this, the mixer output has been re- 
duced from 83.33 to 66.66 per cent of full production, 
a net loss of 16.67 per cent of the day, or 100 minutes, 


which, at the rate of 50 cents a minute, costs the 
contractor about $50 for every day during which these 
conditions persist. 

Losses of this order are by no means uncommon 
though perhaps not the rule. Such as do occur, how- 
ever, are commonly large enough to warrant a con- 
tractor in keeping a light grader and team at work 
whenever it is possible to use it to any advantage. 
Nor should the fact that the hauling has been sublet 
constitute in his mind an argument against providing 
this equipment and doing this work, for, as is clearly 
shown above, his indirect loss from slow delivery of 
material may easily exceed the subcontractor’s direct 
loss from low truck efficiency and high repair costs. 

The operation of a good road maintainer would 
hardly cost the contractor more than from $6 to $8 
a day and ordinarily the whole time of this outfit would 
not be required in maintaining the roads. Therefore, 
whenever slow delivery of materials due to the condi- 
tion of the roads causes loss of time at the mixer which 
exceeds from 12 to 16 minutes a day, giving attention 
to the condition of the roads is likely to prove profita- 
ble even though all hauling equipment is owned by a 
subcontractor. Where the delivery equipment is 
owned by the contractor, the reduced depreciation and 
repair costs which result from operation over smooth 
roads alone justify the cost of road maintenance and 
should dictate that it receive careful attention without 
regard to any other consideration. 


SLOW DRIVING A PROMINENT CAUSE OF INEFFICIENCY 


In developing the above formulas for trip time no 
account has been taken of the miscellaneous losses 
that are often noted in the operation of trucks. Table 
1 is a partial study of one job which illustrates how 
low the efficiency of operation may drop when the 
supervision is weak. This loss of efficiency results 
from all sorts of causes, one of the most common 
being the interest which is taken in the repair of 
minor defects whenever it is learned that this excuse 
may make it possible for the drivers to avoid an honest 
day’s work. Positive ‘‘hiding out” along the route is 
uncommon, though not unknown, but the number of 
little things that can be done to delay matters—a 
few seconds here, a few there—is surprising. None 
of these, however, is as effective in reducing efficiency 
as the driver who deliberately reduces his speed, 
thereby causing trucks to pile up behind him. If 
high efficiency is to be secured in the operation of 
the trucks, it is imperative that drivers be taught to 
drive the course in the proper time. For an occa 
sional driver to drive faster than the established rat: 
increases wear and tear on his truck and causes con 
fusion without producing any corresponding advantage 
To drive below the standard time causes delay. 

On most jobs there are four points where the truck 
stop—(1) the aggregate bins, (2) the cement sheds 
(3) the turntable, and (4) the mixer. Ordinarily fron 
a quarter of a minute to a minute is required in passin 
any of these four points. If then, by reason of the slo 
driving of one truck, the pace has been so reduc: 
that four or five trucks arrive at the loading plant in 
string, all but the first will be delayed in loading. Ta! 
a specific example, involving a 10-minute return tri) 
pte: pom nes at the mixer at the rate of 40 batches : 
hour, or one batch every 114 minutes. Suppose t 
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TABLE 3.—Stop-watch record of operation of eight two-batch 


trucks } 

Total 

Loading time 
sand Loading Turning Dumping required 
and cement at mixer 2 batches to turn, 
stone load, and 

| dump 

| 

Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min, Sec. Min. Sec. 

| 1 20 0 40 1 2B 2 39 Se 2 
| 1 30 0 30 0 50 2 10 5 0 
1 18 0 33 0 50 | 2 17 4 58 

1 3 0 30 0 5O 2 40 5 3 

| 1 20 O 2 QO 42 2 2 4 50 
1 16 0 25 0 55 2 21 4 57 

1 0 0 45 eo 7 2 4 5 16 

| 71 #15 0 33 1 0 2 2 5 10 

\ 


! Each entry is the average of 10 field readings. The readings show only the time 


consumed in the actual performance of the operations and do not include any of the 


various minor miscellaneous time losses indirectly associated with these operations 
and which can hardly be kept below a total of 1 minute per trip for this class of trucks. 
2 Average. 


TABLE 4.—Stop-watch record of operation of five two-batch trucks ! 


Total 
Loading } time 
sand Loading Turning Dumping | required 
and cement at mixer 2 batches to turn, 
stone load, and 
dump 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 
1 2 1 2 0 50 1 46 50 
1 B 1 0 0 41 2 4 13 
1 10 0 &8 0 5O 2 10 5 s 
0 58 1 4 0 45 1 25 4 12 
t 0 54 0 40 3 3 5 0 
l 0 0 55 0 53 2 7 4 55 
| ee 0 58 0 47 1 587 4 53 


1 Each entry is the average of 10 field readings. The readings show only the time 
consumed in the actual performance of the operations and do not include any of the 
various minor miscellaneous time losses indirectly associated with these operations 
ind which can hardly be kept below a total of 1 minute per trip for this class of trucks. 

2? Average. 


first truck is delayed a minute in its ‘‘get-away”’ from 
the mixer and is then driven at a rate that will require 
14 minutes to make the return trip. When it reaches 
the cement shed it will be 5 minutes behind schedule. 
The next truck leaves the mixer promptly, one-half 
minute after the first, trailing it in. It is, then, 34 
ininutes late in arriving, but, because the cement shed 
can load only one truck a minute, it waits there 1 


, 


ininute to be loaded and leaves 414 minutes late. 
The third truck, catching the first two, trails in with 
them, arriving 2 minutes late, and is held 2 minutes 
vaiting to be loaded, making it 4 minutes late out of 
he cement shed. It will be clear without extending 
he illustration that, as stops occur at the batcher, at 
le cement shed, at the turntable, and at the mixer, the 
trucks must be run at a uniform rate and kept at such 
\ distance apart that they will not lose time waiting for 
service at these points, if high efficiency is to be obtained. 
Where trucks tend to run in bunches as above 
escribed it usually will be found that once the matter 
thoroughly explained to the drivers most of them will 
‘ooperate willingly, but a few will consider the matter 
of no consequence and these should be summarily 
‘ischarged. It is well worth while to keep a checker at 
he cement shed, noting time out and time back in 
uch a way that the drivers can know whether they are 
(riving on schedule. Really good drivers will cooperate 
splendidly if they have this assistance and, with other 
parts of the job running smoothly, can and will handle 
the material delivery with the accuracy of a well 


“ 


administered train schedule. The point is that it is 
no less difficult to operate material trucks to a mixer 
on an efficient schedule without supervising assistance 
than it is to operate trains without a dispatcher. The 
checker at the material plant should act as a dispatcher 
and if he has the right personality he can assist mate- 
rially in keeping the trucks properly spaced and their 
operation generally as a basis of high efficiency. 

A standard time clock can also be used to advantage 
on this work. Where used, it should be set ahead as 
many minutes as are required for the round trip. 
Then by stamping each driver’s card as he leaves a 
fixed point in the circuit (the batcher plant is a satis- 
factory point) the driver is automatically provided with 
a printed record showing the exact hour and minute 
he should be at the batcher again. Moreover, as the 
card is turned in for restamping the checker can note 
actual time and gain or lag, so that the driver as well 
as the superintendent may know whether he is driving 
correctly or not, and if not, how much he is habitually 
off schedule. 

The one exception to the statement that trucks 
should be so separated that they can be serviced as fast 
as they arrive at points where service must be given is 
found at the mixer itself. Delays at the mixer have 
been shown to cost the contractor about 50 cents a 
minute. ‘To avoid delays at this point, therefore, the 
contractor may well provide something by way of 
insurance. If the truck supply is just sufficient to 
feed the mixer, the slightest delay in servicing a truck, 
the slightest holdup along the line, or any little thing 
that interferes with the continuous movement of any 
truck, will cause the mixer to drop a batch. To avoid 
this, *t is desirable to operate an extra truck if two- 
batch trucks are in use and at least two extra trucks 
if single-batch trucks are employed. There should 
also be a stand-by truck on the job ready to run, and 
all drivers should have orders to abandon disabled 
trucks at once and return to the loading plant for a 
new truck, leaving the disabled truck to be taken care 
of by the regular job mechanics. Finally, where 
single-batch trucks are used, a 10 per cent surplus 
should generally be provided to allow for time neces- 
sarily lost in the repair shops. With these precautions, 
lost time haanelie to the trucks can be reduced to an 
absolute minimum, for it is, indeed, an unusual con- 
dition that will throw enough trucks out of use so that 
the delivery can not be handled by an organization of 
this sort. 


THE QUESTION OF THE STAND-BY TRUCK 


From the data given above, it is a comparatively 
simple matter to determine whether the truck supply 
available on a given job is adequate for the haul pre- 
vailing, whether the trucks in use are being operated 
efficiently, where losses of time are occurring, etc. 
But the determination of what truck supply should 
have been provided in the first place is a very different 
problem. This involves not only the haul conditions 
on the job but also the average haul conditions on 
concrete jobs in the territory where the contractor is 
working, the possibility of using extra trucks on other 
work, the cost of owning stand-by equipment, etc. A 
modern heavy-duty truck, for instance, will cost from 
$4,000 to $5,000. The yearly interest on this sum will 
mount to perhaps $300. Dead storage, let us assume, 
will cost $100 a year, and taking the truck to and from 
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the job another $100. In the nature of the case, these 
figures are supposititious, for the original cost of trucks 
varies, interest rates vary and jobs are not all an equal 
distance from headquarters. However, the contractor 
who is endeavoring to determine what truck supply 
he can afford to own will know what these figures are 
in any individual case. For the moment it may be 
assumed that they generate a yearly stand-by cost of 
$500 for each extra heavy-duty or high-speed truck 
sent out to the job. To be a profitable investment, 
there must be reason to assume that the savings likely 
to develop from having such trucks will cover this 
charge in addition to depreciation, repairs, operating 
cost, and a profit while they are in use. 

Now, it will be apparent at a glance that while the 
cost of hauling, when considered as an operation by 
itself and without reference to overhead, is affected by 
the efficiency with which it is done, it is not affected by 
the number of transportation units employed. In 
other words, if there are 1,000 hours of two-batch truck 
time involved in a given operation, the hauling cost per 
truck-hour remains constant whether the work is done 
in 100 days by 1 truck working 10 hours a day or 
whether it is done in 10 days by 10 trucks each working 
10 hours a day. Moreover it may be reasonably 
assumed that the returns received from whatever work 
is done by any truck will pay for depreciation, repair 
costs, operating charges, etc., and will yield a profit 
reasonable in view of the time worked. But not all 
the trucks employed in a concrete paving operation 
are worked full time. Some are in actual use only a 
small part of the time, and with respect to each of 
these there is a short time when the truck is profitably 
employed and a longer period when it is idle. The 
question as to the advisability of adding hauling 
equipment which will be employed only part time 
resolves itself, then, into a matter of determining 
whether or not the increased output of the mixer made 
possible by having such trucks is large enough to cover 
the stand-by charges and show a profit to the owner 
sufficient to justify the capital outlay involved. 


STAND-BY COST PAID BY INCREASED MIXER PRODUCTION 


It has been shown that mixer time is worth about 50 
cents per minute. Therefore, any saving in mixer time 
which will, at this rate, exceed the assumed stand-by 
cost of $500 a year will render the ownership of stand-by 
——- profitable. For example, if having an extra 
truck will enavle the mixer to operate more than 1,000 
($500 divided by 0.50) minutes when it would other- 
wise be idle, the payroll and depreciation savings thus 
effected will offset the truck stand-by charges. As in 
1,000 minutes the full production would be 800 batches, 
any production in excess of this amount made possible 
by having the extra truck will generate a net saving, 
and if such a saving may be expected to accrue from year 
to year, as the natural result of ordinary operation, the 
desirability of having the extra equipment is apparent. 
From the theoretical standpoint, therefore, the problem 
is reduced to the simple one of determining whether an 
extra truck would increase output more than 800 
batches a year. It makes no difference whether these 
800 batches are hauled in one working period or in two 
or three. The question is solely whether the truck will 
enable the mixer to do the additional amount of work 
during an ordinary working season. 

In practice, trucks sent out as stand-by equipment 
usually work only on the longest haul, which means 


that they will be called into service only for short peri- 
ods when the haul is long. The analysis will, there- 
fore, be continued on that assumption. Thus a 4-mile 
haul by heavy-duty, two-batch truck requires 46 min- 
utes (see formula No. 1). At that distance, therefore, 
such a truck will haul 13 loads per 10-hour day; and 
as two batches are hauled at each load, the day’s haul- 
age will be 26 batches and 31 days’ work will be required 
to haul 800 batches. In a similar manner it can readily 
be ascertained that 25 days will be required to haul 
800 batches when the haul is 3 miles, and 37 days when 
the haul is 5 miles. If, then, the requirements are com- 
monly such that there will be 25 days’ work on a 3-mile 
haul, or 31 days on a 4-mile haul, or 37 days on a 5-mile 
haul, the stand-by cost will be covered by savings in 
pay roll and depreciation costs incident to more in- 
tensive operation of the mixer, and if more than this 
time can be worked a profit accrues. In making this 
analysis it is assumed, of course, that while at work 
the truck is making a fair profit, and that while in 
dead storage it is so well cared for that it does not 
deteriorate. 

The foregoing analysis could be extended to allow 
for the reduction in total stand-by cost, which should 
properly be made when a truck is put in service. Thus, 
trucks used as hauling equipment on concrete highway 
construction ordinarily must be assumed to earn capital 
charges, cost of delivery to and from the job, winter 
storage, and profit for the whole year in addition to 
depreciation and operating expenses while working 
within the six to eight months during which they are 
normally operated. If, then, a truck will have three 
months’ work, it should during that period cover at 
least half of the stand-by cost noted above, out of nor- 
mal earnings. There is, however, no need to consider 
this phase of the matter further or to include it in sub- 
sequent calculations, because, as will appear later, it 
will be reasonably clear that trucks which are to be 
operated over as long a period as this should be sup- 
plied in any event, as otherwise mixer operation would 
fall to an obviously inefficient point. In the last analy 
sis the real problem is that of determining when the 
purchase of another truck to cut down losses of time 
at the mixer ceases to be advisable. When that point 
is reached the time the truck will work becomes so short 
that the amount by which the stand-by cost would be 
offset by the earnings of the truck when actually at work 
is less than the probable error involved in the calcula- 
tion of the stand-by cost. For that reason it should be 
ignored in determining whether another truck is needed. 

As already noted, deductions of this sort must, 0! 
necessity, be illustrative only. Although the principles 
involved are constant, their application to the different 
conditions prevailing on various jobs produces result 
which vary with the local conditions. One thing, how 
ever, stands out clearly enough, namely, that if 3 
days’ operation on a 4-mile haul will result in savings at 
the mixer that will pay a year’s carrying charges on : 
truck, there are comparatively few jobs that will no‘ 
justify full hauling equipment. 

The development of this phase of the transportatio 
question from the standpoint of the single-batch truc! 
would be based on a computation of the stand-by cos 
somewhat as follows: 


OO EO Sere eee ae $50 
IE I i is eae oa bw adciia 50 
Cost of getting to and from the job_______-_- 100 

Annual stand-by cost..............-- 200 


























In this case the saving of only 400 minutes of mixer 
time, i. e., the delivery of 320 extra batches, will offset 
the stand-by cost. This is equivalent to the delivery to 
and the utilization by the mixer of the batches that 
such a truck can haul 3 miles in 15 days, or 4 miles in 
19 days, or 5 miles in 23 days (see formula No. 2). For 
two-batch high-speed trucks the stand-by cost is about 
the same as for two-batch heavy-duty trucks, but the 
delivery per day is higher. The purchase of an addi- 
tional truck is justified (by the method used above) if it 
can be fully utilized for 16 days on a 3-mile haul, or 20 
days on a 4-mile haul, or 24 days on a 5-mile haul (see 
formula No. 3). 
CONDITIONS AFFECTING HAUL REQUIREMENTS 
With these aspects of the case in mind one naturally 
turns to the question— What are the ordinary haul re- 
quirements On a concrete paving job? Unfortunately 
sufficient data are not at hand to answer this question 
as fully as would be desirable. On the jobs which have 
been studied so far a maximum haul of 5 miles has 
been found to be rather common and hauls longer than 
this have been rare. This may, then, be taken as a 
reasonable basis for a further analysis of the transpor- 
tation problem, and because there are very few 
tractors who are able to so completely synchronize the 
various Operations involved in laying a concrete pave- 
ment as to obtain consistently an output of more than 
10 batches an hour, even under a specification allowing 
a one-minute mix, this will be used as the basis from 
which to work. It will, of course, be understood that 
any analysis such as this must be modified by each con- 
tractor who adopts it to meet the best performance he 
is able to secure. 


con- 
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Batches delivered per 10-hour day at various haul! distances by three 
types of truck 
The mix and the cross section also are factors. 


lere it will be assumed that one batch (5 bags) yields 
; lineal feet of pavement, which means that the 
itput per 10-hour day will be 900 feet. If this rate 

©! production is maintained, a mile of concrete pav- 
will be laid every 5.8 days which, for the purpose 

of simplifying this discussion, will be called 6 days. 
\ full truck supply for this rate of production (40 
hatches per hour) for various lengths of haul is, then, 
as shown in Table 5, which also gives the number of 
days’ work required of a truck in order that savings 
at the mixer shall offset stand-by cost, the possible 





saving due to additional trucks being figured at 114 
minutes oy batch at the mixer. Figures 1 and 2 
develop this data in a little different fashion. 


TABLE 5.—Number of trucks required and days’ work required 
to offset stand-by cost of various lengths of haul 
. L Number of days’ work 
Nut — de ta ks per truck to offset 
eee stand-by cost 
Haul 
Heavy- Single- High- Heavy- Single- High- 
luty batch speed duty batch speed 
Miles 

| f & 4 11 6 8 
2 ) 13 6 18 ll 12 
} 12 19 & 25 15 16 
4 15 24 10 31 19 20 
19 29 12 37 23 24 
f 2 35 14 44 27 28 
- 25 40 16 50 32 32 
. 29 45 18 57 36 36 


In the analysis of any specific job, the haul and the 
required truck supply should be graphed in the manner 
used in Figures 3, 4, and 5, which were drawn from the 
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the rate of one mile in six days 


layout data of one of the jobs studied during the past 
working season. These graphs are drawn to a vertical 
scale in which one division equals five single-batch 
trucks and a horizontal scale in which one division 
equals 1 mile of six days. If any other style of truck 
is to be used the vertical scale would of course be modi- 
fied accordingly. In drawing these particular graphs 
the unit distance scale divisions have been replaced by 
nonuniform distance and time scale divisions, but this 
is a minor matter not at all affecting the actual scale 
used. 

To draw a chart of this sort, after sleecting appro- 
priate horizontal and vertical scales, first lay off the 
dead haul, that is, the distance from the plant to the 
road. Then from Figure 2, determine the minimum 
number of trucks required to handle the dead haul 
which determines the minimum truck supply for that 
set-up. The dead haul distance and the minimum 
truck supply having been determined and plotted (see 
fig. 3) the stepped line giving the points at which 
another truck must be added may be obtained from 
Figure 2 or calculated from the formula for the distance 








over which any given number of trucks can make a 
full delivery of materials. 

The formulas which have been used in developing all 
of the graphs appearing with this article were derived 
as follows: 

For high-speed, two-batch trucks the time required 
per load (formula 3) is T7=6d+6. As in a_ 10-hour 
working day there are 600 minutes. 

L (the number of loads hauled per truck per day) 

600 100 


“6d4+6  d+1° 
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Fic. 3.—Relation of location of material yard to truck supply required. This 


set-up was actually used by the contractor 


If N equals the number of trucks, the total number 


of loads delivered during a working day (100 per cent 
efficiency in truck operation being assumed) becomes 
100 
NL or N 
d+1 


And as these are two-batch trucks, the number of 
batches deliverable per day is 2N (5 — ) 

Now let Y equal the number of batches a day needed 
in order to meet regular mixer requirements. 

Then, if Y equals 2.N Gri 
livery just equals mixer requirements, a solution of the 
equation for d will give the maximum distance over 
which full delivery can be made with any given number 
of trucks. 

In solving this equation the value of Y is known. 
For 100 per cent production at the mixer and a one- 
minute mix, itis 480 batches. Figures 1 to 5, inclusive, 
were drawn under the assumption that the mixer 
requirement is 400 batches a day. For any other 
requirement the graphs would be modified accordingly. 
In drawing graphs such as those shown, the value of V 
will, of course, be varied from the number of trucks 
required for a zero haul, to the highest number required 
to obtain full production against the longest haul on 
the job. In plotting it should be remembered that 
the solution of this equation gives the longest haul 
against which delivery at the assumed rate can be 
made by the assumed truck supply, in other words, the 
point at which another truck should be added. 

This development covers high-speed, 
trucks only. iN 


); that is, if the total de- 


two-batch 
similar development for heavy-duty, 


; eer 
two-batch trucks vields the formula Y =2 N (sara 
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For heavy-duty, five-batch trucks, the formula is 


Y=5N ata and for single-batch trucks the formula 
t ‘ 


sVYaN (. 150 
2d+1 

From Figure 2 it is possible to make a further analysis 
of the stand-by equipment problem. Thus, taking at 
random one example, a 16-mile job which is to be 
handled from two plant set-ups, fines both of which 
the haul in each direction will be 4 miles, it is, of 
course, apparent from the graph for two-batch high- 
speed trucks that as two Ra are required at zero 
haul, the third must be added before full delivery of 
material can take place at any haul beyond the zero 
point. The minimum truck supply is, therefore, three 
trucks. These must, of course, remain in service as 
the haul distance increases, that is, until the maximum 
distance of 4 miles is reached. But 4 miles in distance 
has been shown above to be equal to 24 days in time. 
To perform the work on this 4-mile leg, these trucks 
must, therefore, work 24 days and as the project is, by 
the assumption originally made, composed of four 
such legs, these trucks must perform 96 days work. 
By a similar process of reasoning the fourth truck, 
required when the second half of the first mile is 
reached, will work 84 days, and of the two additional 
trucks needed to make full delivery over the next mile, 
one will work 72 days and one 60 days. The next two 
trucks will work 48 and 36 days respectively. The 
number of days each of these trucks will be employed 
is so large that, under the assumption made, there is 
no question that a profit will be obtained from then 
ownership. The real problem arises in connection 
with the next two trucks, those needed to secure full 
delivery only against the 3 to 4-mile haul. Theoreti- 
cally one of these will have 24 days’ work to do and the 
other only 12. Of the time worked by the first, 18 
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Fic. 4.—Relation of location of material yard to truck supply required (see fig 

3 and 5). If the contractor had hauled from sites B and C the cost would have 

been less than the cost of hauling from site A only, but more than if he had 

hauled from all three sites 
days will be required to offset stand-by cost, and for 
the same purpose 20 days’ work would be required o! 
the second. Without these trucks, the mixer efficienc\ 
would be reduced from 100 per cent at the end of th: 
third mile to 80 per cent at the end of the fourth. |! 
neither of these last two trucks is provided, therefore 
the pay roll and depreciation losses could not exceed an 
average of 10 per cent, or $30 a day, over the period 
of 26.6 days which the work would require at the 
reduced efficiency—a loss of only $800. 
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If one truck is purchased, pay roll and depreciation 
losses would be reduced to an average of 5 per cent, or 
$15 a day, over a period of about 12.6 days—about 
$190. On this job, therefore, the ninth truck would 
produce a saving of $610, against which there must be 
charged stand-by cost of $500, a net saving of $110; 
while the purchase of the tenth truck would save $190, 
against which there would be the same stand-by cost 
of $500, a net loss of $310. 

If these were the only considerations, the answer 
would be clear; the tenth truck would not be justified, 
and the ninth, while justified, would not earn enough 
to encourage a contractor to own it unless he has am- 
ple resources. But these are not the only matters in- 
volved. Probably a more important consideration is 
the fact that an efficiency of 100 per cent in the opera- 
tion of trucks is almost never obtained. If, for ex- 
ample, only eight trucks were available for this work, 
there would be a period of at least 48 days during 
which it would be impossible to provide both a stand-by 
truck against emergencies and the extra hauling truck 
which practical experience has demonstrated is neces- 
sary if the innumerable small delays and occasional 
breakdowns encountered in truck operation are not to 
affect the output of the mixer. If the ninth truck is 
purchased, the period when there will be neither an 
extra truck in the train nor a stand-by truck will be 
reduced to 24 days. Just what insurance a contractor 
should have against truck delays will depend somewhat 
on what he can afford. The ninth truck will carry 
itself, so the insurance it gives him against day-to-day 
losses of one sort and another really costs him nothing. 
Therefore it certainly ought to be procured. The 
tenth does not carry itself and has ot cco insurance 
value. To own it is not as certainly profitable. But 
as with other forms of insurance, its cost may serve to 
avoid more serious loss. 

For a job of this character, it would, then seem to 
be Pali + to provide the last two trucks, making 10 
in all, and, as a matter of operating policy, to make 
definite plans to insure that when the long haul is 
reached every available truck will be in such perfect 
condition and the driving so carefully supervised that 
during the brief period when all of the transportation 
equipment is needed, the highest possible efficiency 
will be obtained. Every contractor will understand 
that on a job of this kind the period of long haul 
almost invariably follows a period of short haul during 
which any trucks needing the services of a mechanic 
= be attended to without delaying the material 
delivery. 


HIRED TRUCKS THE BEST SOLUTION FOR EXTRA-LONG HAULS 


When the problem is analyzed in this manner it 
becomes apparent that this general rule Lage viz, 
that contractors should own as many trucks as may 
be needed to provide full delivery up to the longest 
aul commonly encountered, but that the last mile of 


4] 
Ut) 


is ordinary maximum haul can reasonably be under- 
taken without a surplus truck in the train and without 
stand-by equipment in the yard. 

On the other hand, there is the occasional job 
Where the maximum haul will considerably exceed the 
maximum of the average job. To buy a full truck 
equipment for a job of this sort might, in theory at 
east, leave the contractor with a number of trucks on 
Which, in ordinary years, he could not reasonably 
expect to earn even the stand-by cost. In a case of 
this kind, though special conditions may suggest a 


a 


( 


different treatment, the contractor’s safest policy ordi- 
narily lies in furnishing a standard truck equipment 
and renting the additional trucks needed for the extra- 
long hauls. While it is, of course, advisable that the 
hired trucks be uniform in general characteristics with 
those regularly used on the job, this is not necesssary. 
Such trucks should be hired when needed and laid off 
fast the haul distance shortens. If they are 
hired only to meet the long-haul conditions and that 
fact is fully understood by the owner, the scheme can 
be made to work very well. Trucks for this purpose 
will generally cost a little more than trucks haved for 
the whole job, but ordinarily this is more than offset 
by savings in mixer time. 


as as 
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Take an example. The conditions on a certain job 
are such that the mixer must start 6 miles from the 
batcher plant. With a full truck supply this mixer has 
been producing 40 batches an hour. The contractor 
having found that 4 miles is his customary maximum 
haul has available only 15 heavy-duty two-batch 
trucks. But 22 such trucks are needed to deliver 40 
batches an hour to the mixer against the 6-mile haul. 
What can he afford to pay for the 7 extra two-batch 
trucks or the 11 single-batch trucks that he will require 
to maintain his customary rate of production? 

In the first place, if 22 trucks are required to produce 
40 batches, 15 trucks can produce only a little over 
27 batches an hour. But 40 batches per hour is an 
83.3 per cent utilization of the working day, whereas 
27 loads represent only a 56.2 per cent utilization. A 
full truck supply will, therefore, mean a saving of 27 
per cent of the working day (which in this series of 
articles is assumed to be 10 hours long) or 162 minutes — 
worth, on the basis previously deduced, approximately 
$80. The contractor has enough trucks to maintain 
his customary production up to a 4-mile haul. There 
are, therefore, 2 miles over which losses in mixer time 
due to inadequate truck supply will, if no trucks are 
added, range from zero at 4 miles to $80 a day at 6 
miles, an average of $40 per day. It has previously 
been shown that, at 40 batches per day, laying a mile 
of ordinary concrete road takes about 6 days, but laying 
at the rate of 27 batches will require about 9days. The 
time required, without additional trucks, to lay the 
2 miles furthest removed from the batcher plant will, 
then, be about 15 days. Having an adequate truck 
supply for this work should, therefore, be worth about 
$600. Now, as the cost of hauling is not affected by 
the number of units used in performing the haul, and 
if the contractor can employ extra trucks at a rate no 
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higher than the cost of his own trucks, he can save all 
of this $600. If he has to pay a higher rate than he 
allows himself for his own trucks, the difference merely 
reduces the saving possible from operation on a basis 
of normal production. If the difference is greater than 
the saallile saving—in this case $600—renting trucks 
for this purpose would be unprofitable. 


THE KIND OF TRUCKS 


Another question that presents itself is, what sort 
of trucks should contractors provide for this work? 
No effort will be made to answer this question in de- 
tail at this time but certain phases of the matter are 
apparent. 

1. The capital outlay involved in equipping with 
single-batch trucks is low. On the basis it a 5-mile 
maximum haul and the assumptions that have been 
made with respect to the relative speed of the several 
classes of trucks, 29 single-batch trucks are needed as 
against 12 high-speed, two-batch trucks. The 29 single- 
batch trucks would cost in the neighborhood of $20,000 
as against a somewhat variable maximum (depending 
on the make of two-batch trucks used) of perhaps 
$60,000. 

2. The weight of a five-bag batch (sand, coarse 
aggregate, and cement) varies because governing 
specification requirements vary a good deal, but will, 
at times, exceed 3,500 pounds. This is too great a 
load for most of the single-batch trucks now in use 
and as a result their rate of depreciation is high. 
Two-batch trucks are relatively stronger and the rate 
of their depreciation is not visibly affected if reason- 
able care is exercised in their use on this werk. With 
due allowance for an occasional factory overhauling, 
their depreciation should not esceed $700 to $800 a 
year. Single-batch trucks are commonly turned over 
to inferior drivers and are poorly cared for. In prac- 
tice when due allowance is made for time spent in the 
repair shop, two and one-half single-batch trucks of 
the type most commonly used may be considered the 
uivcbann of one high-speed truck. <A depreciation 
rate of $300 per year on these trucks is, therefore, about 
equivalent to the rate given above for high-speed, two- 
batch trucks. 

3. The cost of current repairs and lost time while 
repairs are being made appears to be a larger factor 
where single-batch trucks are used than where two- 
batch warhe are used. 

4. On a job where the haul runs from practically 
nothing to 5 miles—to use a single illustration—the 
pay roll] should carry an average of 16 drivers at an 
average rate of about $3.50 a day or $56 if single- 
batch trucks are used. As against this the pay roll 
would carry an average of eight drivers at perhaps $4 
or $32 a day for high-speed, two-batch trucks. During 
a season of 150 working days this difference generates 
a pay roll saving in favor of the high-speed two-batch 
trucks which amounts to about $3,600. Savings in gas 
and oil will increase this amount to well over $5,000. 
This is some 12 to 15 per cent of the difference in cost 
ordinarily involved. 


CONTRACT HAULING NOT AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 


Within the past few years quite a number of com- 
panies have come into existence which make hauling 
their business. Some of these specialize on highway 
construction work and within the past few years they 
have become a considerable factor in the concrete 
paving business. The theory on which they work is 
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that as all highway work, and particularly concrete 
paving, is seasonal, and as the haul distances on a nor- 
mal project are variable, trucks operated by a con- 
tractor must earn fixed charges during a relatively short 
average season. The motor truck company, on the 
other hand, has greater opportunity for the continuous 
employment of its trucks and a relatively long season 
over which to distribute the fixed charges. 

Reverting to the case previously used as an illustra- 
tion (a 16-mile project handled by two-batch high- 
speed trucks from two loading points), it is apparent 
that of the 10 trucks desirable for this work, three 
would be used 96 days each, one 84 days, one 72 days, 
and one would be used 60, 48, 36, 24, and 12 days, re- 
spectively, a total of 624 days. This amounts to an 
average of 62 days or, in practice, to an average of some- 
what more than three calendar months of actual opera- 
tion, and this isa fair year’s work. To make the owner- 
ship of these trucks profitable they must, of course, 
cover the year’s fixed charges during this relatively 
short working period, beside depreciation, operating 
expenses, repairs, etc., while working and show a profit. 
It is by no means true that paving contractors com- 
monly handle more than this amount of work during 
a working season; that they consistently obtain other 
work for their trucks when they are not employed on 
paving work; or that the work in the hands of even the 
larger paving contractors is so located that an interjob 
transfer of even so mobile a piece of equipment as a 
truck, is or can be made to meet cheesiest of haul. 
The owner of a large number of trucks has, therefore, a 
strong argument in his favor when he offers to relieve 
the main contractor of the financial burden which a full 
equipment of trucks imposes on him. The practice of 
renting trucks has, therefore, grown in popularity. 

Where this plan has been found in operation on going 
projects it has not, however, been an unqualified suc- 
cess. On one of the projects observed the main con- 
tractor, firmly entrenched behind a contract guarantee- 
ing the delivery of material to him at a fixed cost per 
square yard of pavement laid, was thereafter indifler- 
ent as to the Location of his material yard with the 
result that the haul was needlessly lengthened to the 
material detriment of the subcontractor. On another 
job, the main contractor installed a loading plant 
which operated so badlv that the trucks could not make 
a reasonable number of trips per day and lost money 
from this cause. This trouble was complicated by a 
long delay, amounting to three weeks or more, in mov- 
ing from the first set-up to a second set-up. During 
this period the trucks which had been working on the 
job were withdrawn and when the main contractor 
was ready to begin operations again there was a good 
deal of trouble in getting a new truck train. On 
another job the subcontractor provided trucks which 
were originally believed to be sufficient to meet the 
haul requirements but when the main contractor 
nianeved the efficiency of his operation, the subcon- 
tractor was unable or unwilling to supply additional 
trucks. 

Other illustrations could be given but these should 
make the point reasonably clear, namely that, as th: 
profit on a paving operation is so largely dependent 01 
adequate and dependable material delivery, and th: 
profit on the operation of the trucks is so dependent 0! 
efficiency at the loading plant and the mixer, these 
operations should never be allowed to come whol! 
into the hands of different men, for their apparent inte! 
ests are bound to clash at times with the result that the 





















profits of both suffer. This is, of course, quite a 
different situation than that which arises when a con- 
tractor employs a few trucks for a few days in order to 
maintain production against an unusually long haul. 
Here the amount at stake generally is not creat and 
the employment of a few trucks to meet a special 
condition in no way places the contractor at the mercy 
of a subcontractor whose interests may at times seem 
to clash with his own. 


SUBGRADES LIMIT USE OF HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS 

Large heavy-duty trucks offer a means of somewhat 
reducing the investment in trucks. A 5-ton truck will 
readily carry three batches and with only a moderate 
overload will carry four batches. A 7-ton truck will 


carry four batches and with moderate overload will 
carry five. These trucks can be reasonably depended 
on to average 12 miles an hour and, where loading 


facilities are reasonably well designed, the formulas 


for trip time will be as follows: 


For three-batech trucks, J=10d+9. For four- 
batch trucks, 7J=10d+11. For five-batch trucks, 
T=10d+ 14. 


If the cement is hauled in separate trucks, and a 
multiple-batch device is used for loading the aggregate, 
these formulas reduce to: 

For three-batch trucks, 
batch trucks, 7'=10d+7.5 
T=10d +9. 

If delivery capacity were the only consideration the 
ange, heavy-duty truck would be widely used, it 
is a de ‘pendable piece of equipment and the invest- 
eel required in order to insure an adequate supply 
of material at the mixer against hauls of ordinary 
length is relatively low. It not widely used, how- 
ever, nor Is it likely to be, because of its effect upon 
the subgrade. It takes a good while for even the best 
subgrade to dry out enough in the spring to carry these 
large trucks without serious rutting, and subgrades 
composed of the more plastic materials, such as heavy 
clays, gumbo, ete., often do not become stable enough 
to permit profitable operation until late in the f fall. 
The season during which the ‘Vy can work without creat- 
ing subgrade conditions both difficult and expensive 
to correct is, therefore, short. There is also to be 
considered the fact that whenever the subgrade 
badly distorted the best attention probably does not 
leave it in a thoroughly satisfactory condition; and 
that the corrective measures tend to interfere with 
igh production. Finally any rutting of consequence 
displaces so much material that the forms are thrown 
out of grade and alignment with the result that the 
contractor finds himself under a more or less constant 

extra expense in dealing with both the subgrade and 
the forms and the State or municipal organization 
responsible for the quality of the work, finds itself 
onstantly in some doubt as to whether the best 
ireatment that the contractor can give to the damaged 
subgrade really returns it to proper condition. The 
accumulation ‘of these difficulties develops a cost, 
tangible in so far as it involves extra personnel, more 
or less intangible in so far at it ‘ae affects 
production, which measurably offsets the low delivery 
cost that these units show when operating over stable 
roads. 


T 
For 


10d +6. For 
five-batch 


four- 
trucks, 
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INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY] HAULAGE 


The opposite condition prevails where industrial 
railway is used. The general practice is to run the 
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industrial railway on the shoulder, .a practice which 
permits of the uninterrupted preparation of subgrade 
and setting of forms without danger that either will be 
damaged by any operation incident to the delivery of 
materials at the mixer. This is the greatest merit of 
the industrial railway system of mate rial delivery. It 
is an element deserving of serious thought, for under 
the conditions prevailing during the spring and after 
any protracted rain, the subgrade is apt to be so soft 
that trucks of any kind distort the finished work to 
some extent, making it practically impossible to obtain 
the accuracy in the final finish of the subgrade which 
theoretically desirable. Even during the drier 
months, from June to October, the practices which 
must be followed in the fine finishing of the subgrade 
preparatory to placing concrete, result in some irregu- 
larity and, as the operation of trucks over this finished 
work tends to accentuate any such irregularity, it 
not practical to insist on the refinement which can be 
beneficially obtained when the industrial railway is 
used. 

In spite 


is 


is 


of the advantage which the industrial 
railway has in this particular, its use appears to be 
decreasing. There are a number of reasons for this. 
Perhaps the most influential is the fact that, as the 
industrial railway is not generally used on any highway 
construction work except concrete paving, a contractor 
who invests in this form of equipment finds that a 
large part of his working capital is Ged up in equipment 
serviceable only when concrete paving work can be 


had. Another aspect is the high cost involved. 
Twenty-pound track with ties, switches, etc., is worth 


perhaps $5,000 a mile. 
$6,000 each. Cars are 


Kngines cost from $3,000 to 
worth about $85 each and 
batch boxes about 860. Necessarily these figures are 
general but they give some idea of the delivered cost 
of this equipment to the contractor. In fairly level 
country from 24 to 30 batches can be hauled per train 
and if the trains are operated at 6 miles an hour—a 
rather common speed—the train cycle is somewhat as 
follows: 


Minutes 
Loading train 20 to 30 
Running time (5 miles 90 to 100 
Switching at mixer 10to 15 
Unloading at mixer 35to 45 


Time per round trip 155 to 190 

If the project is fairly level and production in the 
neighborhood of 40 batches an hour 1s to be obtained, 
it is, therefore, necessary to provide at least 4 engines, 
60 cars, and 120 batch boxes, besides 5 miles of track 
with switches, ete. If, on the other hand, the country 
is hilly, the length of the trains must be cut down cr 
helper engines put into service. Against grades of 
5 or 6 per cent, which are common in highway work, 
a good engine will handle only 4 to 6 cars—8 to 12 
batches—over track such as 1s commonly found on 
paving jobs. Where such grades will be encountered 
two or three extra engines must, therefore, be supplied. 
It is not necessary to go into the matter in ereater detail 
to make it clear that the cost of full industrial railw ay 
equipment for a 5-mile maximum haul may, readily 
reac h $75,000. To obtain a reasonably accurate view 
of the comparative investment in transportation equip- 
ment ht es is involved, this sum should be compared 
with the $20,000 required for single-batch trucks and 
the $60,000 anion for high-speed two-batch trucks 
to meet the same maximum haul. 
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Direct delivery costs, however, are low even in rolling 
country. An engineer and a helper will handle a train 
which, in level country, may carry as much as 30 
batches. Assuming that three-and-a-half trips a day 
are = this would constitute a delivery of 105 
batches per crew per day. Such a crew (engine driver 
and helper) wovld cost not more than $10 per day, so 
it is clear that the direct labor cost involved is very low. 
Even when hills are encountered the labor cost would 
seldom be more than doubled. On short hauls the 
showing is not quite so favorable since the time re- 
quired to load and unload the train is not affected by 
the length of haul. For level country, however, the 
average direct labor cost of delivery by industrial 
railway up to a 5-mile haul may drop below 8 cents a 
batch and even with some heavy grades may be as low 
as 15 cents a batch. 

The actual cost of delivery, as affecting the con- 
tractor’s profit and as determining what type of haul- 
ing equipment to purchase is, however, quite another 
matter. In its last analysis, no matter what sort of 
equipment is used, the cost of delivery must include all 
such items as: Getting equipment onto the job; special 
services and facilities; interest and depreciation; operat- 
ing cost (labor and materials) ; transfer from one set-up 
to another on the job; and return to winter storage. 
These, of course, generate direct and tangible costs. 
But there are also certain intangible costs. If the 
hauling equipment breaks down there is a loss of earn- 
ings on the mya and a cost of repairs. But 
there may also be a loss of output at the mixer. Com- 
monly the crew working at the mixer and on corre- 
lated operations is of practically constant size. The 
pay roll is, therefore, constant. If, then, batches are 
dropped because the hauling equipment breaks down 
there is an indirect loss which may, and often does, 
exceed the direct losses charged against the equip- 
ment itself. No study of the relation which one style 
of transportation equipment bears to another is even 
measurably complete until it covers both of these 
fields, and conclusions drawn on any narrower basis 
are bound to lead to costly errors. 


REASONS FOR DECLINING USE OF INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS 


Returning, then, to the cost of transportation by 
industrial railway and subjecting it to further analysis, 
it will be apparent that moving an industrial railway 
from job to job is expensive. Track, ties, switches, 
locomotives, cars, batch boxes, ete., to cover a 5-mile 
haul weigh at least 350 to 400 tons. To place any 
general estimate on the cost involved in movinz such 
a weight of a is impossible, for the conditions 
governing differ too widely. However, as a common 
condition, getting this equipment onto the job would 
involve loading it onto “ey hauling it to a railroad 
station, loading it onto cars, shipping it to the site of 
the new work, unloading it onto trucks, hauling it to 
the road and distributing it along the road. All of 
these operations cost a good deal. 

Special facilities include repair shops, fuel-supply 
equipment, etc. Installations of this sort must be of 


about the same nature as on a truck job, although there 


is, in general, less work for the expert mechanic and 
more on cars, batch boxes, etc., for the blacksmith. 
Interest on working capital needs no ‘special dis- 
cussion. Depreciation of equipment is rather high. 
Locomotives generally are of the gasoline engine type. 
They are well built, but suffer from wear and tear to 
about the same degree as heavy trucks of the same 
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grade of construction. Track is given rough, even 
abusive, treatment, as are cars, batch boxes, ete. 
These do not wear out rapidly but careless handling 
and the common preference for the sky as a roof over 
them in all sorts of weather renders them unfit for 
valuable service long before they ought to go to the 
junk dealer. There is, therefore, no apparent reason 
for assuming lower rates of depreciation on industria! 
railway equipment than are considered applicable to 
other forms of heavy equipment. 

The direct labor element in operating cost has been 
discussed. It is low. The fuel, and correlated costs, 
are equally low. But, in addition to the direct labor 
used in the operation of trains, track laying and track 
maintenance must be included under operating cost. 
The labor requirements under this heading are variable. 
In good weather three or four trackmen are all that 
are commonly used. In wet weather as many more 
may be needed to keep the track in passable condi- 
tion. If the job is so long that the track can be used 
more than once, it must be taken up and relaid. The 
common practice is to begin pe gars at the point 
nearest the material piles, working away from them 
to the end of the project, laying track about as fast 
as the progress of the mixer requires. When the end 
of the first leg is reached the mixer returns to the point 
at which work began and works out in the opposite 
direction. This releases the track to be torn up and 
relaid as the mixer progresses. 

Generally the track is torn up from the far end and 
hauled back by a work train. But whether this sys- 
tem is used or trucks or wagons are employed, it is an 
expensive operation. A gang of from four to six men 
is required to tear up and load the track and a train 
of cars or trucks is required to haul it, in addition to 
the gang used in relaying it. Finally, when the job is 
finished, all of the track and equipment must be ac- 
cumulated and piled, and locomotives housed, pending 
shipment to warehouses or to the next job. All of these 
operations are expensive, as track is heavy and cum 
bersoine. No very definite idea of their cost can be 
given in an article such as this for they are subject to 
so many variations from job to job that even ati 
tive examples are likely to prove deceptive. They 
have been mentioned only because no contractor can 
obtain even an approximate view of industrial railway 
hauling costs until he has given these matters con- 
sideration in the light of such experience es he may have 
had with this or other types of equipment. 

The above deal with tangible direct costs. Besides 
these, the bureau’s studies indicate that there are defi- 
nite indirect costs to be dealt with. Thvs, for instance, 
it is hard to get full production from the mixer when 
industrial railway is used. Tables 6 and 7 show read- 
ings which bring this out. The time taken ia shifting 
trains is a common cause of mixer delays. Derailments 
are also a common cause; these not only cause rather 
frequent mixer delays, but also the spilling and loss of 
numerous batches. On one job which the writer visited 
this year a train had gone into the ditch an hour before 
he arrived, a second had been derailed and most of the 
batches spilled two or three days before, and in a third 
location there was evidence that another wreck had 
recently been cleared away. Between 30 and 40 cars 
were involved in these wrecks, and although exact fig- 
ures as to the losses which had been involved were no! 
available. the foreman stated that between 30 and 40 
batches had beenlost. These were 5-bag batches, and the 
cement involved alone amounted to quite a tidy sum. 
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TABLE 6.—Operation time losses on industrial railway job 


Percentage of working time lost due to various 


Propor- causes 
tion of 
| working 
Date (1925) time Slow Waiting 
bese Waiting Train | Pn for mate- Miscella 
operation for train | derailed | (Ff nixer —- neou 
Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent Per cent 
Mar. 28. 0 45.4 eS oe 1.0 
Mar.*10 34.9 35. 0 0.7 2Y. 2 
Mar.§ll 51.9 al ; : 48. 2 
Mar.gll. 50.8 45.5 of 
Mar.,12 44.6 = 2 42.3 13 
Mar.t13 44 | IS. 4 18. 0 
Mar.'13 0 44.7 1.4 2. 4 
Mar. 14 63. 4 25. 6 10.7 
Mar. 16 66. 1 16.7 7.3 
Mar. 17 62. 13.4 23.9 
Mar. 17 44.4 54. 2 1.4 
Mar. 1S 0.5 69.1 -6 
Mar. 1S 42.2 56. 3 5 
Mar. 19 80. 5 2.4 
Mar. 19 8. Sf 40.0 2 2 
Average 1.0 2. ¢ 8.0 
PaBLeE 7.—Operation time losses on industrial railway job 
S Percentage of working time lost t ise OI V 
ws wf. = 
us : 
Date, 192 ~ & *o 2 3 - fn 
Sag 8 Z2\es/8\2)./ 8 
ae | & S 7 5 |a¢/| & e |B g 
sk I of = = - “ a = = 
5s = = & a. = - z a 
S56 2 = 4 x 8 4 : 3s z 
a ee hh L a \|R a = a A 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per I 
t cent ent cent cent cent cent ent i t 
Sept. 26 44.7 Le : 3. 0 3. 8 l 6.2 
Sept. 28 it 3 37 10.9 
Sept. 29 67.6 10.9 7 11.8 
Sept. 29 1.7) 9<.7 ) 8 10 ¢ 
Sept. 30 13 6.1 1.0 4.0 | 20. ¢ 25. { 
Sept. 30 63.0 11.3 > = 6.9 1 7 2.5 
Oct. 1 69. 2 3.2 3.1 | 17.9 * ae 9 3.8 
Oct. 2 15.2 16.0 0.6 9.9 i 2.2 4 
Oct. 41.1 2 18.0 4.6 2 
Oct. v 5. 1 6.54 2.8 S.4 6.7 20 
et. 9 14.0 2 0 10.0 1.9 5.6 31 
Oct. 10 me | +] 1.58 1.1 ’ 2. 2 2. 4 
Oct. 12 9.0 | 11.2 2 5.4 4.1 
Oct. 12 52, 10.0 22..7 ae 2. 2. 1 
Oet. 13 53. 0 5. 6 22 12.5 2.2 2.4 1.8 
et. 14 v4 6.6 17.9 .6 1.2) 22.3 2.0 
Oct. 15 60.3 11.0 13.8 5.1 9.8 
Oct. 15 40.9 1.4 10.0 1.2 | 2.2 | 26.3 
Oct. 16 65. 6 3.2 7.8 2717 
Oct. 16 10.4 4.0 2.0 | 39.7 2a 2.8 | 10.0 
Oct. 16 7.0 «2.6 91122) &5 1.8 
Average §2. 5 6.0 2.5 12.0 4.2 4.1 ee 1.5 2. 1 6.0 
Note.—No time losses because of rain or similar causes are included in this study. 


HEAVY LOSSES CAUSED BY POOR TRACK LAYING 


Losses of this charac ter arise from the fact that the 
track is seldom given proper attention. In the first 
place the shoulder on ae it is laid is apt to be com- 
posed of loose dirt. Such effort as is made to obtain a 
smooth bed on which to lay the track is likely to be 
confined to running a blade grader over the shoulder 
which, though it may leave a fairly smooth bed for the 
track, creates this condition by cutting off the high 
spots and filling the low spots. As not much is done to 
consolidate the loose material left in the low spots, the 
track initially rests on a nonuniform grade. Generally 
the track is then laid without much attention to exact 
alignment or to producing a uniform gradient. As the 
trains run over the trac ck such irregularities as are 
permitted when it is laid are accentuated with the 
result that even in good weather trains have to proceed 

cautiously. As much of the subgrade on which the 


track rests is soft, it absorbs water freely during rains. 
Water also gets into the depressions under the ties. 

It may be observed that at least some of these com- 
mon conditions are avoidable. The loss of time from 
switching trains at the mixer is not, for instance, a 
necessity. It arises from the fact that switching is 
commonly done between the mixer and the loading 
bins. This, of course, requires that the empty train be 
pulled out before a loaded train can be run in. If the 
track laying is kept well in advance of the concreting 
and the switching is done ahead of the mixer, an 
adequate supply of loaded cars can be maintained at 
the mixer while this switching is being done. That this 
is not a more common practice is probably owing to 
the fact that the fine finishing requires more or less 
movement of material to and from the shoulders, and 
that, therefore, it is not advisable to attempt to lay 
track until this operation has been completed. Where 
switching ahead is practiced, the supply of forms must, 
therefore, be large and the final a2 wee must be 
carried on much farther in advance of the mixer than 
is done on jobs where other forms of material delivery 
equipment are used. 

Neither are the frequent derailments and the loss of 
materials necessary conditions. Track can be laid on 
good alignment and at a true gradient with little if any 
greater cost than is involved in present practices. 
This merely requires that the foreman in charge of 
track laying shall know how to lay track pro perl y 
and that he use this knowledge. The shoulder oul 
be rolled to eliminate soft spots quite as carefully as 
the subgrade is commonly soled and where the ground 
is likely to remain soft, ballast should be added. 
Finally, the track should be under constant main- 
tenance. These operations will, it is true, increase the 
tangible operating cost but they will decrease the 
intangible arising from derailments and from 
delays in the delivery of material to the mixer, costs 
which are likely materially to exceed the direct cost 
of keeping a few men at work on track maintenance 

Delivery by wagon to the job, where materials were 
piled along the subgrade and later moved to the mixer 
in Wheelbarrows, was at one time the standard prac- 
tice. It has now been all but abandoned. The fact 
that more or less material was lost was a factor, but 
the great objection to this method lay in the poor pro- 
portioning which resulted from using wheelbarrows as 
measuring boxes. 


cost 


LOCATION OF LOADING PLANT IMPORTANT 


From the above discussion it will be apparent that 
in any effort to develop a high rate of production the 
handling of materials is an important consideration. 
It must also be apparent that the cost of hauling is a 
large element in the total cost of paving work. Indeed, 
it is so high that the location of material piles becomes 
a matter of primary consideration if profitable operation 
is to be insured. Just how essential the proper location 
7 the material loading plant is has been shown graph- 

cally in Figures 3, 4, and 5. It may be further “devel- 
a <d by a mathematical study of the effect of dis- 
tance on the hauling cost. Thus, by reference to Table 
5 and to formula No. 2, it will be seen that on a basis 
of full operating efficiency something over 30 single- 
batch truck-days are required for the delivery of ‘the 
materials for an average mile of ordinary 18-foot pave- 
ment. If to this is added the extra truck or two 
needed to insure against delays, the truck time involved 
will be seen to average about 35 days per mile of pave- 
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ment per mile hauled. A fair allowance for single- 
batch trucks (driver, oil, gas, and tires, repairs, depre- 
ciation, profit, etc.) is from $9 to $10 a day, which 
results in a hauling cost of from $315 to $350 per mile. 
Necessarily these figures are approximate, for various 
factors will affect both the i. of truck days and 
the actual average cost of operating a truck, but they 
are reasonably accurate for the conditions assumed and 
sufficiently so to illustrate the point involved, namely, 
that cost mounts rapidly with the distance materials 
must be moved. With this as a basis, it will be obvious 
that haul develops cost about as follows: 


Cost of Total cost Cost of | Total cost 
hauling of hauling hauling of hauling 


Miles of pavement fo, pach toend of | Miles of pavement | fo: each | toend of 


mile each mile mile each mile 
First... $350 $350 =“ Fifth $1, 750 $5, 250 
Second 700 1,050 Sixth 2, 100 7, 350 
Third 1, 050 2,100 Seventh 2, 450 9, 800 
Fourth 1, 400 3,500 Eighth ; 2, 800 12, 600 


The above development is for single-batch trucks. 
A table for any other style of truck would show the 
same characteristics. With industrial railway, because 
train operation is so small a factor in total operating 
cost, a development of this sort does not apply. Cost, 
with this form of transportation, is more oes uniform. 

Where a job layout is under consideration the cost 
of haul must be equated against the cost of moving 
the material handling plant. Take a typical case as 
shown in Figures 3, 4, and 5, which is from a project 
that roughly parallels a railroad and is 8.1 miles long. 
Station A is 3.4 miles from the south end of the road 
and half a mile off the road. Station B is 6.1 miles 
from the south end of the road and also one-half mile 
off the road. Station C is 144 miles from the south 
end of the road and only 150 yards from the road. All 
existing roads are unimproved. Should the contractor 
(1) make one set-up at A, (2) a set-up at B and one at 
C, or (3) a set-up at A, one at B, and one at C. The 
set-up at A would involve a 5.2-mile haul north and a 
3.9-mile haul south from the set-up which by reference 
to the above figures will be seen to involve hauling 
costs as follows: 


South from A, 3.9 miles _ - ; _ $3, 360 
North from A, 5.2 miles _ 5,670 
Total Pee = _ 9,030 


The layout involving set-ups at B and C will involve 
hauling costs as follows: 


South from B, 2.7 miles_ _ _- : . $1, 785 
North from B, 2.5 miles . 1,575 
South from C, 1.3 miles_ - - 560 
North from C, 2.7 miles_ - 1, 785 

 ——— P . 8, 705 


This arrangement of the haul is preferable to the 
first if the move from B to C can be made for less than 
$4,325. The layout involving set-ups at A, B, and C 
will involve hauling as follows: 


South from B, 2.2 miles. __--_____~- : _ $1, 260 
North from B, 2.5 miles_ -__- , . Bee 
South from A, 0.9 miles_ _ - - : 315 
North from A, 2.2 miles. ._..-.-.----- ; - Bo 
South from C, 1.3 miles____-_---_--- ~— 560 
North from C, 0.9 miles _- ae nae _ 315 

eee Ee re 5, 285 


The third arrangement is preferable to the second if 
the third set-up can be made for less than $420 which 


is not likely. Contractors face such problems as this 
on almost every job undertaken and more often than 
might be supposed a failure to properly analyze the 
situation results in dropping profits that, with a little 
careful thought, could easily have been saved. 

Besides the difference in haul and hauling cost that 
different arrangements of the loading points yield, 
these different plans present very different maximum 
hauling equipment requirements. This also is an 
important matter. To insure full delivery of material 
to the mixer under the first plan more than 30 trucks 
would be needed. Under the second plan the maximum 
haul is only 2.7 miles and 18 trucks would meet all 
requirements. Moreover under this plan the average 
utilization of the trucks would be relatively high be- 
cause there are four points of maximum haul—three 
of about the same length, as compared with two in the 
first case. It is not necessary to extend this discussion 
to justify the statement that the cost of haul increases 
so rapidly as the length of haul increases, and the num- 
ber of trucks required for high production is so affected 
by long haul, that careful consideration should be given 
to this point, not only by contractors but also by those 
responsible for planning and locating highway work of 
this character. 


Continued from page 219) 

In West Virginia and Kentucky corporate ownership 
has apparently not developed to the stage reached by 
ne and Connecticut. In each of these States 
the individuals and partnerships operate 64 per cent of 
the busses. This condition is reversed again, however, 
in Washington, which is more similar to the first two 
States, the corporations, which are only 30 per cent of 
the number of operators, controlling 55 per cent of the 
busses. The individual operators in this St ate own an 
average of 2.2 motor busses, the partnerships 3.1, and 
the corporations an average of 6.9. 

The tendency toward consolidation has proceeded 
further in Maryland than in the other States, and the 
data available for the two years, 1924 and 1925, indicate 
the rapidity of the development. The 106 busses in 
1924 were operated by 43 owners; by 1925 the number 
of busses had increased to 161 with the addition of only 
one to the number of operators. Eight operators owned 
approximately 50 per cent of the busses in 1924, and by 
1925 the same percentage was in the hands of only three 
operators. However, there were just as many small 
operators in the latter year, and the increase in the 
number of busses reflected the greater number of busses 
owned by a few operators. The change came about 
largely as the result of the expansion of the business of 
one company, which in 1924 owned only 13 busses and 
by 1925 had increased the number of its vehicies to 57. 
This company has operated this year over 15 distinct 
and separate routes, varying in length from 12 to71 miles. 

The studies that have been made indicate clearly that 
the motor vehicle is rapidly becoming an = 
agency in the common-carrier service of the public, in- 
volving, of course, an increase in the importance of the 
highways which serve as the avenues for this new type o1 
public service. - The studies inspire a feeling of confi- 
dence that the motor bus, as well as the motor truck, is 
capable of becoming an invaluable ally of the rail car- 
riers by making it possible to reach sections of the 
country not supplied with railroad facilities and b) 
facilitating the movement of passengers over short dis- 
tances where rail service is to a certain extent slow and 
inconvenient. 
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